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FLORENCE 


LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


THE HIGHEST PRIZE! 


THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED TO THE ‘ 


FLORENCE SEWING 


MACHINE COMPANY, 


At the Paris Exposition, July, 18677— 


Thus establishing what we have always claimed, viz: that the 


FLOREDIN CEI 
IS THE BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANYWT 


605 Broadway, New York, and 97 Cheapside, London, England. 


PRINCIPAL 


141 Washington Street, Boston, 

1123 Chestnut St., Girard Row, Phila., Pa. 
100 Washington Street, Chicago. 

2% West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 

43 Public -quare, Cleveland. 

140 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 

27 Nerth Pennsylventa St., Indianapolis. 
158 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

Stt Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
83 Asylum Street, Hartford. 

529 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 

317 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 





AGENCIES: 


29 Caile d'’Oficios, Havana, Cuba. 

272 Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. 

13 Lake Street, oe N.Y. 

6 Union Street, Nashvilie, Tenn, 

2 Yates Block, syracuse, N. %. 

29 State — hester, N.Y. 

508 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
River Street, Troy, N.Y. 

200 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

410 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee. 

431 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 

88 Gemesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 


READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER, AND SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR:— 


No. 2029 Sprine GarpeN Street. Puiapenpnra, 6th Month, 20th, 1867. 
Agent F.orence Sewrna Macarye Co.: Srr—I have tried in my family five of the leading Sewing Machines, now ta 


tse, and after a fair trial, my ex 
uniform stitch, with lexs difficulty 
machive I have ever used. 


rience is that for general practical use the Florence ix the best machine, making a more 
in adjusting the machine, and embracing a wider rauge of work than any, other 
WM. VERNER. 





FRANK LESLIE’S 





A NEW FEATURE. 

Mr. Lestis has undertaken to solve the very knotty 
question of Internationa! Copyright in his popular 
family weekly, Tax Caimmner Corner, by the pur- 
chase of the productions of leading foreign Authors 
direct from the Authors themselves, and by their Finst 
publication in this country. Mr. Lesire, during his 





recent visit to Europe, made arrangements with a 
number of literary celebrities to this end, and now 
@nnounces that in 

No. 129 of The Chimney Corner, 
he has commenced an ORIGINAL NARRATIVE 

JSrom the brilliant pen of Prerce Ecan, Esq., entitled 
' “Adventures among the Brigands,” 
being Mr. Egan's experiences, etc., while held a 
prisoner by the Brigands of Italy. It will be pro- 


fusely illustrated, 
With rare liberality, Mr. Lesum Gives away to 


each purchaser of No. 129 or tux Cummygy Conner 
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a superb Orictinau Enoravine, from the popular 
painting in the Paris Exposition, entitled ‘‘Sror 
TutzF! or, Taz Monkey’s Grip.’’ 





FRANK LESLIE’S 






1s the most popular Family paper published in the 
United States. Each number contuins a number of 
interesting stories, adventures of every kind, anec- 
dotes of animals, descriptions of the manners and 
customs of various nations, biographical sketches of 
self-made Americans, apd of memorable American 
women, essays for the old, instructive matter for the 
young, amusement for all; the whole rendered at- 
tractive by numerous illustrations of unsurpassed 
beuuty. 


Ten Cents per copy. 
Yearly Subscription, $4. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Peart Street, New York, 


Terms, 
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THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
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FRANCIS HART & CO., PRINTERS, N.Y. 





VOL. LXXV.—32 
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UNADILLA WALTZ. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. | 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by J. Starr Houtoway, in the Clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 
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UNADILLBA WALTZ. 
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Embroidery. 














WINTER PROMENADE SUIT. 
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Dress of heavy black sitk, trimmed with narrow velvet and jet buttons. Coat of black velvet, with pelerine of 
quilted black satin, The revers are also of quilted satin, and the trimmings and the muff are of grebe. Hat of black 
velvet, trimmed with black velvet and gold flowers. 
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Embroidery. 
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PROMENADE SUIT. 





Purple silk, trimmed with purple velvet, purple cord, and velvet buttcns. The sack is of the same material as the 
dress. Bonnet of purple velvet, made with coronet front, and trimmed with velvet and feather ornaments at the sides. 
This sam suit would make up effectively of linsey, trimmed with silk or plush. 
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Embroidery for an Infant’s Flannel Skirt. 
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CLOTH WRAP. 





Wrap of Bismarck-colored cloth, trimmed with jet fringe, fancy jet, and velvet ornaments. It is also bordered by 
bands of cloth of a darker shade. 
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CROCHET PATTERN FOR QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
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Materiale.—White and blwe single Berlin wool, 


With white wool make a chain of stitches of required ; turn, and work one long treble stitch in the fifth 
stitch ; then work another long treble in the fourth stiteh of the chain, thus crossing over the long treble first worked ; 
work one long treble in the third next stitch, then one im the stitch before that, so as to cross them again, and repeat to 
the end ofthe row. For the next row take the biue wool; make 4 chain, work ] long treble in the first opening of last 
row, than 1 in the thi, and after that 1 backwards in the second: go on thus crossing the long treble stitches to the 


end of the row. Fasten off at the end of each row, and cut the wool to begin always on the same side. Work alter- 
nately one white and one dlue row, always ia the same stitch ’ 





LOW SILK BODICE. 
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This bodice is made of blue silk, bound with blue velvet, and edged with crystal grelots. The side pieces are 
lengthened into very long lappets, which are tied loosely, like a sash, at the back. There are bows of blue ribbon on 
the shoulders. A bodice of plaited white muslin, trimmed with biue ribbon and lace round the neck and sleeves, is 
worn underneath. Suitable fer a little girl from eight to ten vears old. 
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WINTER BONNETS. 





Fig. 1 is an evening bonnet of studded white tulle, trimmed with a erystal fringe, and bunch of pink flowers 
arranged at the side. This same shape would make up well in velvet trimmed with jet. 





Fig. 2 is a winter bonnet of golden brown velvet, trimmed with jet ornaments and a bird of Paradise feather. 
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Fig. 1.—Coiffure fora young lady. The hair is slightly waved, and brushed to the baek of the head, where it is 
caught up in short curls, bound in with a very heavy plait of hair. 
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Fig. 2.—The Marguerite headdress for full evening toilette. The long plaits falling under the chin may be of velvet 
Fig. 3.—Ball coiffure. The back of the head is covered with short curls, and a row of short curls fall over the 
forehead. A broad plait of scarlet velvet is twisted round the head and falls over the shoulder. 
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RICH FRINGE. 





Made on a braid or jet gimp, and trims very effectively. It is formed of jet beads and bugles, 





PEN-WIPER. 
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To make this little pen-wiper, a round piece of black velvet of the size of our pattern is required. Trace the design 
upon a piece of tissue-paper. Tack this paper upon the velvet ; then sew fine gold soutache all over the outlines on the 
paper with yellow sewing-silk, taking care to insert the needle through the velvet as well. Colored silk soutache may 
be used instead of gold. When the work is done, tear off the tissue-paper, and the soutache will remain fastened upon 
the velvet. Cut pieces of colored cloth and sew on underneath. 
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Embroidery for Chemise Bands. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A WINTER WRAP. 
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THE SAFE SIDE. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


“ Words—words—words!" 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867. by Lovis A. Gopey, in the clerk’s office of the Distriet Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


(Concluded from page 397.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was at midnight, and in raw February 
weather, that Ellis Layne was summoned to 
Mrs. Allen’s death-bed. He had not been to 
see her of late so frequently as had the senior 
pastor. She had referred, not reproachfually, 
but wonderingly, to his continued absence, 
in conversation with her husband and sister- 
in-law, and had been met by the stereotyped 
excuse of his numerous engagements, and his 
probable persuasion that she was content with 
Father Jones’ affectionate ministrations. No 
whisper of earthly discord ever penetrated the 
guarded walls of the chamber which was to 
her the confines of Heaven. But in the dying 
agony she remembered and spoke of Ellis, of 
his former kindnesses, his comforting words, 
his fervent prayers, that embodied the very 
thoughts and struggles of her soul. 

‘‘T wish I could see him once more!’’ she 
said, and Dick dispatched a messenger for 
him, without delay or demur. 

She was propped up by pillows when he 
entered the chamber, and his experienced eye 
told him that the end was fearfully near. 
Her husband knelt beside her, his face bowed 
upon the slender hand that could hardly re- 
turn the pressure of his. Mrs. Roy sat upon 
the other side of the bed, and upon the foot- 
board leaned Belle, still and white. 

One sweeping glance took in the position 
and expression of each one present; a bow, 
gravely courteous, saluted the ladies—then, 





like the others, the new-comer had eyes for 
the sufferer alone. She listened gratefully to 
his prayer, and the few but fitting words in 
which he directed her to the home and hope 
of the Christian. If his heart and thoughts 
were divided, even while he talked with 
her; if he labored painfully, and not alto- 
gether effectually, to bear her wants only 
in his mind while he pleaded with Heaven 
in her behalf, she never guessed it. While 
he blamed himself for wandering attention 
and mere lip-service, his trained voice fell 
into the modulations suited to the place and 
circumstances, uttered the phrases he knew 
were expected and applicable to her needs. 
But when she fell into a light slumber, he re- 
signed himself to the current of his reflections, 
without resistance, while he awaited the end 
with those whom the dying saint loved best. 
That was the way he put it in the course of 
these reflections. Those whom she loved, and 
who had wronged her. The young clergyman 
had studied human nature in a hard school of 
late. He had sympathy—being a human man 
and a Christian—with the invalid’s physical 
sufferings, but he dwelt briefly upon these, 
and the blessed release in prospect for her. 
The peculiar features of the scene before him 
engrossed him far more; his imagination was 
full of speculations as to the faithless hus- 
band’s emotions; questions as to whether 
remorse or satisfaction were uppermost in his 
mind. Ellis’ virtuous indignation waxed into 
489 
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positive ferocity, whenever he saw or thought 
of this man. He hated him bitterly—with a 
rancor upon which many suns had gone down 
and arisen—in recapitulating the woe he had 
brought upon that gentle, loving woman and 
—upon Ellis Layne! If, as rumor affirmed, 
Mrs. Allen were dying less of bodily disease 
than of a broken heart, he had a keener ap- 
preciation of what she had endured before 
body and spirit succumbed to the crushing 
weight, than had all the doctors in the land. 
He too had loved and lost. He too was now 
in deep affliction of soul; not the softened 
sorrow one feels when the grave has swal- 
lowed up, or threatens to ravish his best 
things from his arms, but with the anguish 
that accompanies the tearing of the living 
tendrils from the living tree. 

Ella’s destroyer dissembled well. The dry 
despair of his eyes; the drawn muscles, that 
made him look like a grief-stricken man of 
fifty, could have been induced by naught but 
real pain—sharp distress, that even his elas- 
tic temperament could not throw off. 

Ah, well! let him suffer! His evil-doing 
had cursed others with extremity of sorrow, 
had darkened more than oue life. 

A new idea darted into the thinker’s brain 
at this point of his meditations. The guilty 
man might make restitution now to cne whom 
he had injured—sinned against more foully 
than toward any other being—unless it were 
the confiding wife. Ellis winced humiliat- 
ingly at the suggestion. He had given Belle 
up long ago. What signified it to him who 
won and wore the blemished blossom which 
common sense, common prudence, and com- 
mon religion had decreed was unfit to grace 
the lapel of his ecclesiastical vestments? He 
had torn it out of his heart and his life, and 
flung it behind him so soon as he discovered 
its vileness. What as yet unsanctified desire 
was crucified by the recollection that Dick 
Allen would soon be free to lift it from the 
dust and wear it openly and proudly before 
the world? In that event, he said to himself 
that he would leave Warleigh and seek an- 
other field of labor. The shock to his moral 
perceptions would be insupportable. Hurry- 
ing onward, fancy sketched a startling con- 
tingency. What if he were called upon to 
marry the couple between whom there would 
exist no barrier, when once the fluttering 
breath had left the shadowy form that lay 
before him? The sweat rushed, thick and 





cold, to his forehead. The conception was 
horrible—not to be considered for a second, if 
he would remain longer in that room or pre- 
serve the appearance of composure. 

Queer thoughts, one may say, for a pattern 
divine to nurse in the presence of the dying, 
but since you or I would, in similar circum- 
stances, perhaps have indulged, or, at least, 
admitted the like, we may hope that the 
young perfectionist was stl subject to occa- 
sional spells of human nature. 

He feit rebuked for his selfish lucubrations 
as the temporary lull in the violence of Ella’s 


‘ symptoms passed away before a paroxysm of 


coughing and asphyxia that excited the live- 
liest compassion in the lookers-on. Her hus- 
band had raised her in his arms to a sitting 
posture, when she awoke with the gurgling 
gasp that always preceded these attacks. 
Belle had caught one of the restless, grasping 
hands, and Mrs. Roy the other, Ellis retiring 
to Belle’s former stand at the foot of the bed. 
He had thus a clear view of the heavenly 
calm that settled over her features, as the 
agony departed; saw her smile “‘farewell’’ 
into her husband’s eyes; put up her lips to 
kiss him; turn her cheek toward his breast, 
and, with one sobbing sigh, like that of a 
tired child, fall asleep, a long, breathless 
slumber, into which no throe of physical 
pain, no dream of mental disquiet could ever 
enter. 

No one moved until Dick laid down his pre- 
cious charge; closed her eyes and imprinted 
a kiss upon her brow. ‘‘ And they dared say 
I was false to you!’’ he said, in the deep, 
strangled accents of overmastering passion. 

‘‘Who dared say it?’ Belle’s surprised 
tone sounded sharply upon the still air of the 
death-chamber. 

Her mother shook her head to enjoin dis- 
cretion upon her; laid her hand upon her 
brother’s arm and led him from the room. 

The estranged lovers stood, face to face, 
with the bed and its awful burden between 
them; for a single instant looked into each 
other’s eyes above the clay shape that had 
been a loving, suffering woman, not three 
minutes before. 

Belle broke the silence. ‘‘ Poor Dick! He 
did not know what he said! Nobody could 
ever doubt his love for her!’’ Her eyes fell 
upon the sweet, pallid face resting upon the 
pillow, and the tears filled them fast. 

Ellis put out his hand. ‘‘Good-by, Belle!’’ 
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‘*Good-by, Ellis! You were very kind to 
her! Gop bless you for it!’’ 


It still lacked several hours of daylight 
when Ellis reached his own abode. There 
was a light in his mother’s room, and he 
knew she was anxious for tidings from the 
house of mourning, but he could not seek 
her. Mounting slowly to his chamber, he 
locked the door, and walked the floor until 
sunrise. 


He looked the phantom of his yesterday’s 
self, when he came down to breakfast. No 
questions were asked. All knew of the sad 
event from a glimpse of his face, and the meal 
was eaten in mournful quiet. At its close, 
Mrs. Layne followed her son into his study. 


“If you do not object, I should like—I 
mean I think I ought to go over to Mrs. Al- 
len’s,’’ she said, deprecatingly. ‘‘ At a time 
like this, one should not be too severe with 
the guilty. I may be of use in some way. I 
always loved Ella, and her wretched hnus- 
band’s crimes ought not to affect our conduct 
towards him, now that he is in trouble. I 
am sure he must be very unhappy.’’ 


In this style his stern rectitude, his adhe- 
rence to the ‘‘safe side’’ of expediency and 
respectability had forced his mother to plead 
with him for permission to offer services such 
az the veriest savage would be ready to render 
to the lowest and most sinful of his kind! 
His bosom heaved mightily under his strait- 
breasted coat. Perhaps with self-gratula- 
tion—the elate consciousness that no one 
could say of him, ‘‘ This man consorteth with 
publicans and sinners!’’ Perhaps with a re- 
morseful throb and a smiting thought of Him 
against whom this reproach was uttered. 

‘*Go, mother, by all means!’’ 

His gentle tone encouraged her to make 
another request. 

‘¢ And Letty ?’’ she asked, yet more timidly. 
‘“‘The child is wild with grief, and begs so 
piteously to be allowed to see Belle, that I 
have not the heart to refuse her. What had 
I better say to her ?’’ 


Ellis took several strides across the room 
before he replied. ‘‘ Begs piteously to see 
Belle!’’ Could she entreat more earnestly 
than did his heart for one more look of the 
dear, sad eyes; one sound of the thrilling 
voice, that had not trembled until she told 
him that Gop would reward him for his good- 
ness to the beloved dead? If this woman 





were a sinner, then might angels fear to fall. 
He brought himself up here with a hard 
check. The trying scenes of the past night, 
with fatigue and sleeplessness, had told upon 
his nerves. He was in imminent danger of 
countenancing a dangerous step. The sound 
maxim of the greatest good to the greatest 
number must not be overlooked through ex- 
cess of sickly commiseration for the present 
unhappiness of one who merited punishment. 
He had sacrificed the hopes of a lifetime to 
this principle. Letty’s real good must be 
considered. She would pay dearly for the 
gratification of an hour by the reproach that 
would be cast upon her by general acclaim 
were she, even in the sacred name of charity, 
to cross the broad line of demarcation between 
the reputable and the banned. If weak for 
himself, he would be etrong for her. 

‘She had better stay at home,’’ he said, 
unsteadily. ‘‘No good could possibly ensue 
from such a visit. You can do all that is 
needful. Letty would only be in the way. 
Say to her from me that I am sparing ber 
great pain in forbidding the interview she de- 
sires. It would distress her greatly just now, 
and it might lead to a renewal of an intimacy 
which you agree with me in pronouncing un- 
desirable. I am sorry to disappoint her.’’ 
At heart he loved her the better for wishing 
to goto her friend. ‘‘The request does honor 
to her heart, but her judgment is at fault. It 
is wisest to keep on the safe side.’’ 

Mrs. Layne’s response was less prompt and 
cordial than the assent that usually followed 
her son’s dicta. 

‘*T am glad that you assume the responsi- 
bility of refusing her,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘I 
should not have had the courage to withstand 
her arguments and entreaties, but for your 
decision. Yet I dare say you are right. It 
can do no harm, at all events, for us to be on 
the safe side.’’ 

Letty wept profusely upon hearing the ver- 
dict that dashed her hopes, and,»according to 
her custom when she was denied any pet 
petition, she rushed off to her room in what 
Mrs. Blanchard animadverted upon as a ‘‘ tow- 
ering fit of sulks.’’ ‘‘ Which I wish I had 
had the pleasure of whipping out of her, 
years ago;’’ she added, to her amiable sister. 
‘* And I say, Maria, if you should see that in- 
famous creature’’—she vouchsafed no milder 
name for Belle, now—‘‘I do trust you will 
put her down properly, if she should dare 
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mention Letty. People are very apt to pre- 
sume when in affliction.’’ 

By the afternoon, ‘Letty reappeared below 
stairs in better spirits than might have been 
expected after a day devoted to lamentation. 
Mrs. Layne had spent the entire day at Mr. 
Allen’s, as Letty must have known, but she 
asked no questions about the bereaved family ; 
looked as if she had forgotten Belle’s exist- 
ence with her own disappointment of the 
morning. Ellis was equally devoid of curi- 
osity upon the subject, if one might judge 
from his manner and conversation. The Al- 
lens and the Roys were not referred to in the 
most distant manner at the tea-table. Letty 
returned to her chamber shortly after the 
quartette adjourned to the sitting-room. ‘‘I 
may as well bid you ‘Good-night,’ mamma!”’ 
she said, in passing her parent’s chair. ‘*Good- 
night, brother!’’ touching his forehead with 
her lips. ‘‘Good-night, Aunt Blanchard !’’ 
very cavalierly. There was no pretence of 
love betweer the two. 

‘*You have spoiled that child completely, 
Maria!’’ remarked the aunt, before the door 
fairly closed after the retreating figure. ‘‘It 
is time she was taken in hand. There is no- 
thing more offensive in a young woman than 
that sort of self-assertion, that flaunting, in- 
dependent way which she affects. Of course 
it is easy to tell where she learned it, but she 
ought to hdve unlearned it long ago. It frets 
me to see her copy the manners of one noto- 
rious for her ill-behavior.’’ 

Nature had, in’the shape of a violent 
headache, taken revenge upon Belle Roy for 
sleepless nights and days of anxiety passed 
in the sick-room, and the intensity of her 
grief for her lost friend left her a helpless 
prey to the attack. Mrs. Layne, ignorant of 
the cause of her non-appearance, for Mrs. Roy 
had not alluded to her daughter once in the 
course of their morning’s work, wondered if 
she absented herself from Dick Allen’s house 
through a tardy regard for appearances, or 
want of respect for her whose decease she 
must view in the light of a positive and signal 
benefit to herself. 

All Warleigh was agog with rumors of the 
future movements of the culpable pair. Some 
affirmed, upon ‘‘ unquestionable authority,”’ 
that the marriage was to be solemnized at the 
earliest day compatible with decency, while 
others, equally reliable, ‘‘ had excellent rea- 
sons for doubting whether Dick would ruin 





himself’’ by this irrevocable junction of his 
name and destiny with hers upon whom popu- 
lar censure had borne so blightingly. Asa 
free man, he might aspire, with fair hopes of 
success, to the hand of women of beauty, 
family, and wealth, and in reputation spot- 
less as a newly-blown snowdrop. He would 
be an arrant fool to throw himself away for 
the sake of an infatuation which he might 
easily overcome by dint of a little resolution. 
It was really to be hoped that he would con- 
sult his best interests in so momentous a 
matter, and how could he do this more effect- 
ually than by taking the advice of his nume- 
rous well-wishers—the respectable body who 
constituted the society-at-large of Warleigh? 

While the air was resonant with these buz- 
zings, Belle lay, deaf to the boding murmurs; 
blind with pain and too sick and dizzy to 
raise her head from the pillow. After a day 
passed in the solitude of her darkened room, 
she came feebly down to meet her mother at 
supper, protesting herself to be so much 
better, that Mrs. Roy must go back to her 
bro‘her’s for a couple of hours, if no more. 

‘*The evening will be the loneliest season 
for him, poor fellow! He so loved to pass it 
with her!”’ 

She said nothing of her own loneliness and 
longings. She should have become used to 
these by this time, she said, mentally, as she 
lay down upon the parlor sofa, the moment 
her mother had gone. She was too faint to 
stand. Yet she was lonely and empty-heart- 
ed. Now that Ella needed her sisterly offices 
no longer, the sense of useless isolation was 
greatly aggravated, There was no one out- 
side her home to whom her coming was a 
matter of interest; who would listen for her 
step; brighten at the sound of her voice; 
feel her society and tender ministrations to 
be a solace and a joy. 

‘Cut off from my kind! Yet by what 
mysterious agency? for my own faults or the 
misdeeds of others ?’’ she mused for the thou- 
sandth time. ‘‘When my best friend is 
buried, I will ask mamma to take me away— 
far away! I cannot endure this life—this 
living death, rather !’’ 

The front door had opened and closed so 
softly that she had not heard it, and when 
the slight click of the bolt upon the parlor 
door aroused her to a sitting posture, she 
could only clasp her hands and gaze, spéech- 
less and incredulous, upon the apparition ap- 
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proaching her lounge. Letty—her own Letty 
—her eyes streaming with tears while a smile 
of eager love beamed over her face, her arms 
outstretched to enfold her. One wild cry rent 
the air, and Belle was within their embrace. 

The first delicious moments over, explana- 
tion was inevitable. Neither was disposed to 
shirk it. They could not be reserved or pru- 
dent, while they looked into one another’s 
eyes, heard and uttered once again the lan- 
guage of mutual affection and trust. The 
safe side, with its much-vaunted charms and 
advantages, was forgotten as completely by 
poor, foolish, loving Letty, as if she had not 
been kept within its precincts for many weeks, 
and heard the praises of her situation chanted 
daily. 

‘*They wanted to keep me away from you 
altogether !’’ she burst forth, with character- 
istic impetuosity. ‘‘I besought mamma this 
morning to let me come to you, and I hoped 
she would, for she cried with me when we 
talked about you. But she had a consulta- 
tion after breakfast—I mean she reconsidered 
my request, and forbade my visit. I made 
up my mind after that, to be disobedient. I 
am old enough and wise enough to judge and 
act for myself. I wish I had been as despe- 
rate—I would say, as resolute, two months 
ago! Don’t believe, for a second, darling, 
that I ever believed one word of the miserable 
stories they have manufactured and retailed 
about you! Iwas alone at home. Nobody 
would listen to a single representation or ex- 
planation of mine. I knew nothing about the 
affair, they said, and they wouldn’t let me ask 
you to tell me the truth. Then, they pro- 
hibited my visits to you. I was not to see or 
talk with you if I could avoid it. But I have 
fought your battles whenever and wherever 
I could, in spite of their commands. I was 
one, and they were many, and they have had 
it all their own way, as wicked people gene- 
rally do in this abominable world. I don’t 
see why the Lord allows such awful creatures 
to go unpunished for so much as a single 
day !’’ Letty diverged from the main topic to 
say, energetically. ‘‘ And I hate and despise 
them as sincerely as I love you, my precious, 
injured, glorious beauty!’’ with a rain of 
tearful kisses. 

**Please begin at the first of it all. Tell 
me everything as if I had never heard of the 
story, or stories until now. Keep nothing 
back! I want to understand the whole mat- 
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ter!’’ prayed Belle. Her hand was pressed 
hard upon the heart whose tumultuous leaps 
menaced health and life itself. Now, that 
the hour of enlightenment had come, would 
she be able to support the revelation? Might 
not bodily strength and reason give way 
under it? . 

She lay back among her piliows, and Letty, 
holding her fingers fast, felt them chill and 
stiffen into icicles as the story proceeded. 
The narrator obeyed in spirit the injunction 
to keep nothing back, but she could not state 
the charges brought against her innocent 
friend, in all their bold enormity. She soft- 
ened this, and shirred over that, leaving the 
worst to the imagination of the horror-stricken 
listener. Had hell gaped abruptly at her feet, 
Belle could not have been more astounded, 
more affrighted than when the few earlier 
sentences of the tale shadowed forth what was 
to be its import. To a modest, high-minded 
girl, the thought that her name had ever been 
introduced in such a connection as she now 
learned it was the fashion to blend it, was ap- 
palling beyond description. She panted and 
quivered, like one under the amputating- 
knife. Then, as charge succeeded charge, 
the torn nerves became numb; a factitious 
courage, akin to that born of stimulants, 
sprang up within her. This was the first op- 
portunity of clearing herself that had been 
granted her. She must not letit slip. Who 
could teli if another would ever be offered! 
Or, if it should be, would there be mind 
enough left in her shocked system to review 
and answer the indictment brought against 
her? She must hold senses and will steady 
to the task, while she could. 

Letty, having plunged into her recital with 
the belief that the prominent features of it 
were already known to her friend, was the 
less surprised at the tolerable feint of com- 
posure with which Belle entered upon her 
defence. Her voice was low but distinct, her 
enunciation very deliberate, her statements 
dispassionate and succinct to laconicism. 

‘*Mr. Allen and I set out upon the sleigh- 
ride in question with the intention of visiting 
a friend who resides five miles out of town. 
You know her-——Mrs. Traylor. Mr. Traylor 
had had some business transactions with 
mamma, and one object of our visit was to 
collect money due her. It was a bright moon- 
light night, and we remained to tea. We had 
intended to do this when we left home, but 
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we were later in arriving at the farm than we 
had anticipated, in consequence of a little 
misadventure that amused us at the time. 
We were unable to pass through the turnpike 
gate, four miles beyond the city, neither Mr. 
Allen nor I having any money about us. He 
had changed his coat just before starting, 
and, in consequence, omitted to bring his 
pocket-book. The gate-keeper was cross and 
suspicious, and refused to let us through. 
This obliged us to take a circuitous route, 
which brought us to Mr. Traylor’s about dusk. 
We started for home at half-past nine o’clock. 
Just outside the farm gates we drove over the 
body of a man who lay in the shadow of the 
evergreen hedge. Mr. Allen sprang out, as 
did I, and we were distressed at finding, upon 
examination, that he was totally insensible— 
perhaps dying. He just breathed and that 
was all. We lifted him into the sleigh and 
returned to Mr. Traylor’s. Then, Mr. Allen 
went himself, three miles in another direction, 
for a doctor. Before he came back, bringing 
the physician with him, the stunned man 
revived, and I recognized him. He was a 
distant relative of Ella’s, with whom she had 
not been very intimately acquainted in her 
girlhood. I had only seen him twice before, 
‘and many years since, but I was certain this 
unhappy wretch was he. In reply to Mr. 
Allen’s inquiries, he confessed that he had 
been drinking heavily, and we concluded that 
he had fallen in the road because too much 
intoxicated to proceed further. Had we not 
discovered him, he might have frozen to death 
before morning. The horse’s hoofs hac grazed 
his head, inflicting a flesh-wound that bled 
freely, and he was badly bruised, but not 
dangerously hurt. By half-past twelve, he 
was quite sensible and comparatively com- 
fortable. His wounds were dressed, and Mr. 
Allen had made himself known to him. Rhyn- 
der—that was his name—seemed heartily 
ashamed of his condition; expressed great 
penitence, and begged us to call at his house 
on our way home and let his wife know what 
had happened, since the doctor positively pro- 
hibited his removal that night. We found 
the place—a wretched cabin on Signal Hill. 
The wife was crazy with anxiety about her 
missing husband; but when her fears were 
partially allayed by our report of what had 
befallen him, and she learned who we were, 
she gave way to an agony of mortification that 
we should see herin such a plight. Pride 





had hindered her from communicating with 
her friends. She was unwilling that any one 
who had ever known or heard of her im her 
better days, should learn where she was, and 
how she lived. She, with two ragged chil- 
dren, was upon the verge of starvation. There 
was neither fire nor food in the house. We 
gave her a few dollars of the money Mr. Tray- 
lor had sent to mamma, and promised to call 
again very soon. We decided, » our way 
home, not to agitate Ella by a history of our 
strange adventure—at any rate, to withhold 
it until the next day. 

‘She was very sick when we returned, 
partly from the effects of uneasiness on our 
account. We quieted her, in some degree, 
by an exaggerated description of our turnpike 
adventure. But she had a sleepless night. 
She was just beginning to rally from her seiz- 
ure, when Mrs. Ferris called and attacked me 
about keeping late hours. Her sharp tones 
and rude manner startled Ella into a hysteric 
fit. Mr. Allen was very angry with Doctor 
Ferris, who, having prescribed absolute quiet, 
should, Mr. Allen thought, have kept his wife 
away from his patient, and, in the heat of his 
indignation, wrote to him, declining his future 
services. I had nothing to do with writing or 
sending the note. I knew nothing of his in- 
tentions in the case until it had gone. 

I did go to Signal Hill upon the evening 
succeeding Mrs. Ferris’ visit. Rhynder had 
been removed to his own house that day, and 
I went, with Mr. Allen, to see his wife, with 
offers of assistance from mamma. I recollect 
meeting Mr. Thomas, who was, I suppose, 
Mrs. Ferris’ informant, as we were coming 
back. I had no thought of disguising myself, 
nor had Mr. Allen. The night was severely 
cold, and we were well muffled up to keep 
ourselves warm. 

** As to Mrs. Talcott’s account of the scene 
in the library, which she saw through the 
window, I can only state that the person sit- 
ing in the easy chair, and supported by Mr. 
Allen, was his wife. He had, unknown to the 
servants, brought her down stairs in his arms, 
a few minutes before Mrs. Talcott called. I 
was also in the room, but from Mrs. Talcott’s 
position without the window, I suppose that 
she could not see me. I recognized her voice 
in conversation with the servant in the hall, 
and, hearing her move toward the library, I 
stepped out quickly to secure Ella from in- 
trusion. 
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* Julia Talcott’s assertion that she saw me 
upon the piazza at any time with Mr. Allen, 
in the attitude she describes, is utterly false. 
I recollect standing there with him one moon- 
light evening when she passed. He had just 
brought mamma home, and I stepped outside 
the front door, when he was going, to enjoy 
the beauty of the night. He told me, then, 
that he had informed Ella of her cousin’s situ- 


’ ation, and went on from this to express his 


unhappiness at her confirmed ill-health. It 
was this which he referred to as the ‘great 
trial of his life,’ speaking of her as his ‘ poor 
darling.’ 

“He subsequently supplied the Rhynders 
with means to remove to the neighborhood in 
which reside Mrs. Rhynder’s relatives. There 
is no impropriety in telling you this now that 
they are no longer here. This is all I have to 
say. I offer no other evidence in my defence 
than my simple word’’— 

**And you need offer none!” cried Letty, 
delightedly. ‘‘ No one who hears it can doubt 
the truth of your account of the circumstances 
that have been wrested into all manner of 
evil shapes by designing mischief-makers. I 
will make them properly ashamed of their 
detestable work! Your innocence will be es- 
tablished, bright and clear, like the noonday 
sun !’? 

Belle’s countenance did not relax from its 
desolate fixedness. ‘‘Youare kind! I thank 
you for your faith in me, but from others I 
hope and ask nothing. Appearances are 
against me. When the world has once let go 
a woman, it never stoops to lift her up again. 
Those who could credit and circulate un- 
founded slanders respecting one whom they 
had known from her babyhood, who had 
never knowingly harmed one of them in word, 
action, or thought, would not retract their 
verdict, if the dead wife were to arise from 
her coffin to proclaim her husband’s single- 
ness of devotion to her, his honor as a man, 
and his fidelity to his marriage vows. She is 
beyond their reach now. He will, in time, 
outlive their calumnies, for he is a brave, up- 
right man, and such can conquer fate itself. 
I must bear my burden as I can.”* 

Awe-stricken by the hollow tone, the tear- 
less, dreary eyes, Letty could only enter a mute 
protest against these despairing prognostica- 
tions; winding her arms about the recumbent 
figure and laying her cheek, wet with the dew 
of sorrowing sympathy, against the pale, cold 








face from which smiles and color seemed to 
have fled forever. 

**You had better go home, now, my dear- 
est !’’ said Belle, presently. ‘Thank you for 
having told me allthe truth! Ido not blame 
you for staying away so long from me. The 
advice of your aunt and mother was sound. 
It is not safe for you to associate with one of 
whom such things are spoken as are imputed 
tome. I shall always love you dearly.. Be- 
lieve this, however widely apart our paths 
may run in the future. We were very happy 
together in the dear old days. Gop, who 
knows that I am guiltless of the crimes laid 
at my door, will hear my prayer that your 
way may always be bright with love and joy. 
And, by and by—whatever men may say—if we 
are true to ourselves and to Him, He will grant 
us light and peace in His eternal presence. 
If we lose faith in man, let us remember that 
He is faithfal, just, merciful! You must tell 
your mother that you have been to see me. 
Be frank and trathful with her always. Our 
Father bless and keep you, darling, in this 
present evil world! May you never know 
how ‘evil!’ Kiss me once more, now, and 
go "9 

There was no withstanding her will. As the 
Scriptures describe another parting, scarcely 
more sadly solemn—Letty ‘‘wept sore, and 
fell upon her neck and kissed her, sorrowing 
most of all for the words which she spake, that 
she should see her face no more.”’ 

Ellis was in his study—neither reading nor 
writing, but sitting before his table, his head 
laid upon his crossed arms when his sister 
knocked for admittance. A frown passed , 
over his brow when he saw her swollen eyes 
and discolored cheeks. He was undergoing 
too much of mental disquiet and heartache to 
brook the anticipation of annoyance from her 
girlish sentimentalisms. His temper was less 
even than of yore, when the sight of a tear 
upon her face would have moved him to ten- 
derest pity. Brooding upon one’s own ills is 
a poor preparation for appreciating the woes 
of others. 

‘* Well, Letty!’’ he said, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

As he had feared, a burst of weeping was 
the sole product of her first attempt to speak. 
‘*T have been to see Belle!’’ she then man- 
aged to articulate. 

His forehead was knit yet more darkly. 
‘‘In direct disobedience of your mother’s 
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commands! in opposition to your brother’s 
wishes!’’ he answered, sternly, to hide the 
thrill her words had given him. 

The fire in Letty’s eyes dried the tears. 
‘*Yes! and my only regret is that I did not 
set her commands and your wishes at defi- 
ance two months since! I have appeared, in 
obeying you, to join in with the wicked tribe 
who have been hunting a spotless angel to her 
ruin. Oh! why am I not a man, that I might 
defend her before the world ?—declare her 
innocence in the open day, instead of crying 
over her wrongs in my own home, like the 
weak, silly, useless baby I am ?f’’ 

Whereupon she rushed vehemently through 
the vindication Belle had offered of herself, 
emphasizing and ejaculating as she went 
along, in a style that was eminently Lettyish, 
but none the less effective on that account. 
Every word carried conviction, double-barbed, 
to the shrinking heart of her auditor. In 
the searching light of truth he saw the spe- 
cious fabric of condemnation built by the 
wronged girl’s traducers, crumble and fall 
by its own rottenness; marvelled that he, a 
man of candor and discrimination, should 
ever have been wrought upon by lying, im- 
probable fables to credit a suggestion of evil 
against one whom he had well-nigh wor- 
shipped as the embodiment of womanly 
goodness. 

Bat he had believed, and he had acted upon 
that belief! When his championship might 
have established the fact of her innocence he 
had proved craven, and, by his silence and 
non-intercourse with her, ranked himself 
with her enemies. She had stood alone! 
Pure as a saint she had endured the punish- 
ment of thelost. No loving hand had plucked 
aside a bramble from her path; bound up 
her bleeding feet, or mollified them with 
ointment. A tender, delicate maiden, she 
had battled alone with scorn and calumny— 
and he—Heaven forgive him! had ‘ passed 
by on the other side !’’ 

‘You ought to groan! you, who were 
among the first to turn against her!’’ was 
Letty’s peroration, as his head sank again 
upon the table, and he moaned in the ex- 
tremity of his anguish. ‘‘I believe we have 
murdered her amongst us, and I also believe 
that she has felt your desertion more than 
she has everything else put together! I am 
ashamed of my mother! I hate Aunt Blanch- 
ard, and I despise myself; but I wouldn’t 








have the sin upon my soul that rests upon 
yours for the universe! And the worst of it 
is she will insist that the mischief can never 
be remedied! I hope that thought may com- 
fort you and mamma, and please Aunt 
Blanchard and the rest of her enemies! You 
have all done your work well!’’ Letty was 
not given to choosing her terms when she was 
excited, and she was fairly carried ont of 
herself by her angry remorse. 

Ellis answered never a word. What could 
he say? He merited all she said, and more. 
By consenting to this slander, he had. de- 
stroyed the happiness of her whom he knew 
now he loved as his own life. Conscience and 
common sense assured him Belle had not 
erred in her declaration that the injury was 
irremediable. He was conversant with the 
natural history of calumny; knew how sure 
was its venom; how proof agaiust antidotes, 
let them be administered never so faithfully. 
He had done his share of the work thoroughly. 
Letty was right there. And he said, in his 
self-loathing, that it was like unto the handi- 
work of the devil! This was the master he 
had served in his zealous pretence of preserv- 
ing intact the purity of his sacred profession! 
In swimming with the tide that was to float 
him securely into the haven of fair repute, he 
had gone down stream—lowered his moral 
and spiritual nature. His retribution had 
fairly set in in the consciousness that, as she 
had been forced to sit still until the waves 
and billows had gone over her soul, so he 
must abide by the consequences of his deeds ; 
reap the whirlwind, where he had sown the 
wind. 

Letty had not the satisfaction of knowing 
how cruelly he was suffering; but she left 
him with her mind somewhat relieved after 
the above very free exposition of her senti- 
ments and sensations, and with a glimmer of 
hope that he might, by superhuman efforts, 
yet “‘bring everything right again.’”” She 
had great faith in Ellis’s abilities, and, al- 
though keenly disappointed by his recent 
conduct, she trusted the shock she had just 
given would effect 2 wholesome reaction. 

When Mrs. Roy came home that night, 
Belle was still lying upon the sofa, asleep— 
as the mother thought, until she was near 
enough to note .hat her lips moved, and her 
brows were drawn together, as in pain. 
**Dear child!’’ Mrs. Roy laid her hand upon 
the hot forehead. ‘‘ Are you feeling worse ?”’ 
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Belle unclosed her eyes with a shudder. 
They were wild and dark, with a singular 
glare in their depths that terrified the be- 
holder. She was muttering to herself, and 
seemed not to know who had spoken to her. 

“*Pain’s farnace-heat within me quivers ; 
Gop’s breath upon the fire doth blow; 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow’’— 
** But I cannot hold still! I cannot hold still!” 

Through all that night and the three fol- 
lowing, the fevered brain beat to and fro to 
the rhythm of the same words—scarcely va- 
ried upon the hundredth repetition—until 
Mrs. Roy felt, under the slow, emphatio ac- 
cents, as does the malefactor, within whose 
shaven skull the drop-by-drop fall of water is 
awakening sensations that must result, sooner 
or later, in madness and death. The wildest 
ravings would have been preferable to this 
deliberate, yet passionate reiteration. 

The mother watched thus for two days, 
upon the second of which Richard Allen fol- 
lowed the corpse of his early and only love to 
the tomb. He returned, not to his desolate 
home, but to his sister’s house, where he re- 
tired at ouce to his chamber, and spent the 
night alone—in what wrestlings and agony 
the Gop of the afflicted only knew. His grief 
for the loss of his wife was mighty, but it did 
not prevent him from meditating, with com- 
mingled exasperation and regret, upon the 
woe he had been made the instrument in the 
hands of others, of bringing upon the head of 
her he had ever cherished as a dear sister. It 
was easier for his unsanctified spirit to submit 
itself to the former and heavier trial than to 
this. 

** Let me fall into the hands of Gop—not of 
man!’’ he said, bitterly, to his sister as she 
answered his tap at Belle’s door, early in the 
morning, by the intelligence that the patient 
was worse, instead of better. ‘‘ Perhaps He 
will have mercy upon her and take her to 
Himself. If the wicked cease from troubling 
in heaven, there can be no slanderers there !’’ 

It was noised throughout Warleigh, on the 
evening of the next day, that Belle Roy was 
dying. ‘‘ Delirious, too, poor, unfortunate 
ereature!’’ said Mrs. Blanchard, in her ne- 
phew’s hearing. ‘‘It would be a comfort to 
know that she was allowed time and space for 
repentance !’’ 

‘* Her Maker knows that we need it a thou- 
sandfold more than she does !’’ retorted Ellis, 





fiercely. ‘‘He takes her away in her purity, 
to dwell with Him! He leaves us upon the 
sin-defiled earth where we belong !’’ 

Before the astonished woman recovered her 
breath after this rejoinder, he was half way 
to Mrs. Roy’s. 

‘*Show me to Miss Roy’s room!’’ he said 
to the servant who admitted him. In ac- 
knowledgment of his official capacity, she 
obeyed without hesitation. The door was 
ajar, and, standing upon the threshold, he 
heard the now hoarse, monotonous murmur— 

“ Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers ; 
Gop's breath upon the fire doth blow ; 
And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow.”’ 

Hearing a movement in the hall, Mrs. Roy 
came to the entrance. She hardly knew the 
visage turned toward her, at her surprised 
salutation. 

** May I see her ?’’ he asked. 

**Come in! She knows no one!’’ 

He passed to the bedside, looked once upon 
the features, stamped for life with the traces 
of her blasting sorrow; heard once repeated 
the four lines so often quoted; marked the 
feeble gesture of wringing her hands at the 
moan—‘‘I cannot hold still!’’ and went forth 
with the scene branded into his soul. 

“Gop may forgive me; I can never for- 
give myself!’ he said, when Mrs. Roy would 
have uttered some phrase of comfort. ‘‘If I 
could lie down and die in her stead, there 
would be some show of justice in all this !’’ 

‘¢ We hope that she will not die!’”’ said the 
mother, gently. ‘‘Pray with me that her 
precious life may be spared.”’ 

“7 pray for her! Would you have me in- 
sult the Father and the Judge of the inno- 
cent? I am not worthy to name herto Him!’’ 
But he spent the night upon his knees, and 
his prayer was heard. 

A month later he again presented himself 
at Mrs. Roy’s door, and was admitted. He 
was evidently expected, for, as he entered tie 
parlor, a figure arose from the sofa to meet 
him. A wan, hollow-eyed woman, with short 
hair brushed away from her sunken temples, 
and a hand that felt strangely slight in his. 
He unfolded his errand, without preamble. 
He was here to declare his love; to sue fora 
return; to entreat her to marry him. Belle 
did not flush or tremble as the fervent tale 
went on. Her mournful eyes were not avert- 
ed from his, while she replied :— 
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‘*No, Mr. Layne! You should understand 
better than I can tell you, how disastrous 
such a union would be to your future among 
this people.’’ 

He was breaking into a passionate dis- 
avowal of regard for the opinions of the 
church, the community, and the world, when 
she raised her hand to silence him. 

‘You are mistaken! The hour of repent- 
ance would come. Our ways must always be 
separate. You chose yours three months ago. 
The Wise Father has decreed in what path I 
shall walk. His will be done! I can say it 
now. We leave for our new home to-mor- 
row, as perhaps you have heard. Good-by! 
I would have spared you the pain of this in- 
terview if you had not insisted upon it.’’ 

But when he had gone, she sank down in 
her womanly weakness, and wept over her 
wasted heart, her wrecked hopes. 


“Then took ap the burden of iife again, 
Saying only—‘ It might have been!’’’ 


After the customary nine days’ talk excited 
by the Roys’ departure died away, the War- 
leighites quickly let them slip out of their 
minds. The pious scavengers, so often and 
respectfully spoken of in this sadly truthfal 
story, discovered other corrupt material to 
report to the board of moral health—save the 
mark!—and lived in prosperity, industry, 
and honor among their fellow-citizens all 
their days. Letty drew solace for the loss of 
her friend from the companionship and devo- 
tion of a fine young man, whom se married 
within a year from the date of the foregoing 
narrative. Dick Allen sailed for California a 
few weeks after his sister’s removal from 
Warleigh, and eventually took up his abode 
in that auriferous land. 

And, in the course of time, the Rev. Ellis 
Layne wedded judiciously, and, to his ‘‘ peo- 
ple,’’ satisfactorily. His bride had a milk- 
white. skin, and a name as free from spot or 
blemish. She spoke in a subdued tone, and 
always with discretion. She got into no 
scrapes; provoked no jealousies; loved her 
husband according to the rule-and-measure 
principle of model wives with well-regulated 
affections; was, altogether, comme il faut in 
every relation of life. He should have been 
happy, but he grew outwardly more grave 
with each year. 

‘*He looks like a haunted man!’’ an ob- 
servant stranger qnce remarked of him. 





It is not our province to draw the curtain 
from his veiled. heart, his busy memory. 
Only—if the ghosts of slain reputations tor- 
ment the consciences of all who have, from 
divers motives, through mistake, thought- 
lessly, or maliciously, borne false witness 
against their fellows, what a host of grisly 
spectres must surround the uneasy pillows of 
your neighbors and mine, dear reader! 


2 





ASHES. 


BY J. W.D. 

‘*Ir is a long, long time ago,’’ and the old 
lady drew her chair close to the old-fashioned 
fireplace. She pushed a smoking log to its 
place on the andirons. It was Christmas eve ; 
and Aunt Polly, as all the neighborhood called 
her, sat all alone in the antiquated room 
thinking of the past. She was called an “‘ old 
maid’’ too—and so she really was. But 
many said it in derision. She could have 
redeemed herself from the odium of the title 
if she had chosen in former years to mingle 
a little more in fashionable society ; but she 
chose her quiet home with its odd-looking 
furniture, and such visitors as chose to come 
without cards of invitation. So she had be- 
come as old-fashioned as her fire-place, or the 
quaint chairs that stood so perpendicular 
against the wall. 

“It’s a long time ago,’’ repeated Aunt 
Polly, stirring the fire with the long iron 
tongs. Those tongs! they did leok so much 
like Hezekiah in shape and length of limb! 
Again the old lady dreamed, holding the 
heavy iron implement in her right hand, 
while with the other she supported her head 
surrounded with its big ruffled cap. 

‘*He was as nice a feller as ever walked 
this ere airth. Don’t I remember it—when 
he came to ax me ef I’d have him? I just 
guess Ido! Howspruee he looked that night 
—and la! how bashful! But which on us 
looked the bashfullest, him or me, I’m sure 
I don’t know! Likely both on us! He had 
on—let me see’’—and here the old lady set 
the tongs carefully in the corner and rose 
from her high-backed rocking-chair. Her 
face assumed a sad expression as she opened 
an odd old bureau on the opposite side of 
the room, and murmured—‘‘ These is Heze- 
kier’s!’’ 

With a quivering lip and a moistening eye 
she drew forth a white bell-shaped hat— 
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‘°Twas Hezekier’s best!’’ And out of this 
fell a red cotton handkerchief. She quickly 
restored it to its place. The tears fell from 
behind Aunt Polly’s glasses. 

‘*They’re his’n,’’ she said. ‘His very 
own. And he wore ’em that night. I was so 
happy; but he died and left me all alone in 
this big world, and that’s afore I was married 
to him orhim tome! I coaxed these out of his 
mother, and it’s all I’ve got of his’n. Folks 
wonders how them flowers got to growin’ on 
his grave. They think they’re wild, but 
they ain’t. No, they ain’t.’’ 

After a long, lingering look the bell-shaped 
hat with the red handkerchief was put back 
in the bureau, and Aunt Polly sat down 
again by the fire. The sun declined, and yet 
the ‘‘old maid’’ did not move. The moon 
looked through the high window—it crossed 
the floor as the hours flew by—till at last its 
mild light gleamed over the white cap of Aunt 
Polly as she sat motionless—perchance still 
dreaming of ‘‘ his’n’’—-‘‘ his own’’ bell-shaped 
hat. Ah, no! The neighbors found in the 
morning that her days of dreaming were over. 
The fire had gone out utterly, and there was 
nothing but a heap of ashes on the hearth. 
All that was mortal of Aunt Polly still occu- 
pied the straight-backed rocking-chair, for 
here the fire had gone out, too, and all that 
remained was ashes. . 

Ah, well! they found the red handkerchief 
in its curious depository, and then they knew 
that the ‘‘old maid’’ had kept a secret, and 
had felt a love that had survived the grave 
for twoscore years. 





THE POWER OF THOUGHT. 


BY MES. MARY E. NEALY. 


“We do not make our thoughts; they grow in us, 
Like grains in wood ; the growth is of the skies 
Which are of Nature—Nature is of God.” 

Battey’s “ Fgstvs."’ 


It sweeps across the soul, 
And you cannot stay its course ; 

It sways, with its divine control, 

The heart of man, as the billows roll, 
With a deep, resistless force. 


It comes in the morning hour 

With the song of the early birds; 
And the spirit springs to its fresh'ning power, 
And drinks the beauty of dew and flower 

And the tones of loving words. 


It comes ia the sultry noon, 
When the drowsy air is still, 
And we breathe the full, flush rose of June, 
While the birds sink down in a listiess swoon 
On the useless wheel at the mill. 





It comes in the twilight eve 
With visions of gentle things ; 
It soothes each sorrow for which we grieve, 
And its moonlit fancies around us weave 
Their silent, silken wings. 


It comes in the midnight deep 
And over loved ones gone before, 

For whom we vainly, wildly weep— 

While their white and trailing garments sweep 
Across the echoless floor. 


It comes in the soft spring time 
And fills the bright years up; 

And love is music, and life a rhyme, 

And the bells peal out the young heart’s chime, 
And the wine o’erflows the cup. 


It comes in the summer tide, 

When the heart is flush with joy; 
And the future summers onward glide 
With never a sorrow to divide 

The gold from the alloy. 


It comes in the autumn days, 

When the eyes turn fondly back, 
When we see the Indian-summer haze 
Which dims forever the golden blaze 

Of young life’s sunny track. 


And in winter, too, alas! 
Its power is still as deep ; 
The frost-blades glitter upon the grass 
And we see the river our feet must pass 
Ere we lay us down to sleep. 


Bui, mighty power of thought! 
Far, far beyond the tomb, 
"Neath thy magic sway our feet are brought 
To a land of beauty where death is not, 
Where thy flowers forever bloom. 





THE HAUNTED HEART. 
BY HATTIE BOOMER BARBER. 


"Tis not a dream that haunts my brain, 
When suddenly I wake in pain! 

’Tis not a shivering thought of Death, 
That sometimes catehes at my breath! 
"Tis not the phantom of a face, 

That looks at me from every place! 

Go where I may, gaze where I will, 
Forever watching, pale, and still. 


I’m not a murderess, in the sense 

Of civil grammar’s mood and tense! 

I never yet unlocked the flood, 

And let a sea of human blood! 

I never yet, with stealthy strife, 
Foreclosed the mortgage on a life! 
What meaneth, then, the face so white, 
Bending above my couch at night? 


Into those eyes of steadfast look 

I can but gaze as in some book ; 

And seem to read, remorseful there, 

A true and manly heart’s despair— 

A heart that always loved me best, 
And if I broke, 'twas but in jest; 

’Tis not a dream that haunts my brain, 
When suddenly I wake in pain! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “a GENERAL SMASII,” ETC. 


"Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the 
house, 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled ourselves for a long winter’s nap.” 
Tus much of the old Christmas story was 
extremely true of the Dobsons at the particu- 
lar time I am going to tell you about, for it 
was the night before Christmas, having just 
struck eleven on the parlor mantel-piece by 
the clock that made so much noise abont all its 
performances. You could hear them distinctly 
in the room overhead—and Mr. and Mrs. Dob- 
son wore respectively kerchief and cap—pre- 
suming the words to designate the masculine 
and feminine of the same noun—Mrs. Dobson’s 
with a high crown, and nicely fluted, tied be- 
neath her chin ; Mr. Dobson's of many-colored 
silks curiously netted together, with a lengthy 
tassel depending on one side. Fortunately 
the mice kept quiet, for—whisper it softly— 
the lady being of a certain, or, in other words, 
uncertain age, when wooed and won by her 
present lord, retained a spinster’s lively hor- 
ror of “mice and men,’’ so that no napping 
would have been possible had the little ani- 
mals referred to felt inclin-d for a nocturnal 
ramble; and you may be sure, when Mrs. 
Dobson was wakeful, Mr. Dobson’s chances for 
slumber were reduced to a veritable minimum. 
I have omitted some of the intermediate 
lines of the poem, because there were no little 
Dobsons nestled snug in their beds, while 
visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads, 
and, consequently, no stockings were hung 
‘* by the chimney with eare, in hopes that St. 
Nicholas soon would be there.’’ An elongated 
brown cotton stocking, belonging, no doubt, 
to some one, and a short, blue woollen sock, 
the property perhaps of some one else, had 
been produced and taken into consideration, 
but the proceeding was finally voted non- 
sensical by the wise old people, who feared 
being the cause of concealed mirth to Betty 
the housemaid should those extremes in the 
hose department be seen solemnly hanging 
beneath the chimney for St. Nicholas to fill. 
These ancient lovers were very childish, at 
times, and I fancy it was with considerable 
regret the stockings were at length quietly 
returned to their respective drawers. They 
500 





had had their little talk after the light had 
been put out, and Mr. Dobson taken the fly- 
ing leap necessary to land him in the heap of 
feathers that, with an old-fashioned love of 
comfort they patronized instead of hair mat- 
tresses ; they had said good-night and “‘ turned 
over,’’ in fact, had settled themselves for a 
long winter’s nap, when—yes, the clatter 
came, but not the miniature sleigh and rein- 
deer—it was a loud rap on the front door. Of 
course the good people were considerably 
startled. To them, in their quiet way of life, 
eleven o’clock seemed like a very mysteriously 
late hour; any one out at eleven and coming 
to their house for a call was a thing incredi- 
ble, and not to be entertained for a moment. 

**What’s that?’’ said Mr. Dobson. - 

‘Speak softly, dear,’’ whispered the lady. 

**They don’t knock softly,’’ he answered. 
**T suppose I muét go down and see what it 
is. Ugh!” , 

This exclamation was not wholly uncalled 
for, as, be it understood, it was a very cold 
night, and there was no fire in the room; Mr. 
Dobson had just got nicely warmed in bed, 
and not being equipped in full walking cos- 
tume—he had neglected to put on his neck- 
tie and gloves—he dreaded the exposure to 
the chill air. . 

**My love, I positively declare you shall 
not go!’’ cried his wife. ‘‘It isn’t safe—and 
in your condition, too! Think of the pains 
in your knees, the neuralgia in your left 
shoulder—besides, it may be thieves.’’ 

Now, Mrs. Dobson having for many years 
had sole control of her own life and limbs, 
was very apt to think, since they shared their 
flesh and bones in common, she had, and of 
right should have, equal control over the life 
and limbs of Mr. Dobson, who generally per- 
mitted such control unless the cause seemed 
urgent. In this instance the cause so seemed, 
and he showed a celerity in his movements in 
leaving his resting-place that was quite as- 
tonishing in a man of his years, for he thought 
if the thing had to be done, it was one of those 
that had better be done at once, since jump- 
ing out of bed on a cold winter’s night pre- 
sents more horrors to the imagination the 
longer the idea is dwelt upon, as some among 
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my readers may certify if they will recall the 
remembrance of a refractory window-shutter 
and their sensations as they lay and hoped 
(need I say how vainly?) it would fasten it- 
self either backward or forward, and they re- 
main undisturbed. Mr. Dobson knew very 
well thieves would not make so noisy an en- 
trance, and felt no fears on that score; but 
lumbago presented terrors he dreaded to face 
—or back. ‘At any rate, look out of the 
window, Ebenezer, and see who it looks like.” 

So Ebenezer threw up the sash. The moon 
on the crest of the new-fallen snow gave the 
lustre of midday to objects below; but still 
the doorway being in shadow naught to his 
wondering eyes appeared. He summoned the 
individual to speak by calls of ‘‘ Who’s 
there ?’’ and ‘‘ What do you want?’’ but appa- 
rently nobody wanted anything, or somebody 
wanted nothing, or most probably nobody was 
there. This was eminently unsatisfactory. 
Then Mr. Dobson saw clearly it was a case 
admitting of no delay, and declared he must 
‘put something on’”’ and godown. Poor Mrs. 
Dobson’s terror revived, she seemed singu- 
larly averse to his leaving her, and finally 
asserted it must be a baby that some one was 
going to leave at their door, ‘‘and the idea, 
Ebenezer, of our taking a baby in this time 
of night—or any other time for the matter of 
that. Get you in bed again, husband, and 
fdon’t mind ’em.”’ 

Husband, however, stoutly averred it was 
quite impossible to think of leaving a poor 
little baby out there all night—it would freeze 
before morning; and if it really was a baby, 
he would take it to the poor master in the 
morning; they need not keep so undesirable 
a Christmas gift. It almost seemed that Mr. 
Dobson was unwarrantably anxious to go 
down. Then it was that his wife seeing it 
must be, and remembering, doubtless, that it 
was her duty to cherish and help him in 
health as well as to obey him, asserted if some 
one must go down, she’d be that some one, 
for it really could not be thought of that he 
should, when he had a plaster on his back at 
that very moment. 

‘See! I'll just throw this wrapper around 
me, slip my feet in your shoes, run down and 
peep out; you, meanwhile, standing on the 
stairway keeping watch.’’ 

In a trice she was ready, and started off 
before Mr. Dobson had time to enter a pro- 
test; and forasmuch as she had on his shoes, 
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there were insuperable objections to his cross- 
ing the lower entry, therefore, he was content 
with stationing himself half way down the 
stairs, and watching his spouse with great 
admiration for her self-immolation and sud- 
denly-acquired courage. But ah! poor Mrs. 
Dobson was a heroine in undress. Little did 
he guess of the flutterings of that heart as 
she crossed the hall and laid her hand on 
the door-knob. However, she cast a glance 
back at her liege lord, so encouragingly near, 
bravely drew the bolt, and looked forth.~ 

In this position of affairs let me pause to 
give you a description of the dramatis persone ; 
their appearance is peculiarly striking, and I 
must ask you to picture them to your imagi- 
nation with the help of my pen and ink 
sketch. : 

Mrs. Dobson is decidedly lineal in her de- 
velopment, with here and there an inclination 
showing itself after acute angles. Her crino- 
line being a story higher, on the bedpost, no 
artificial rotundity lends gracefulness to the 
flow of her not ample draperies. Her bonnet 
de nuit, rather in the style of the latest bon- 
nets de jour, looks like a littie pigeon-house 
stuck on a tall pole, and her wrapper evinces 
a constant tendency to fly open, which she 
combats vigorously. Mr. Dobson’s shoes are 
so large for her that dexterity of no small 
amount is required to keep them beneath her 
feet, and this lends a peculiar appearance to 
her style of walking as seen from behind, 
which, were her spectator other than he is, 
would elicit volumes of applause and laughter. 

Mr. Dobson’s appearance is always ridicu- 
lous. His formation is globular. Not to enter 
into the anatomy of the subject, I simply 
state that he protrudes in all directions. He 
is short both ways, and, like the deceitful 
little pitchers and bottles of that description, 
he holds a great deal. His features show un- 
suspected lines of beauty when examined, not 
according to Hogarth, but curves neverthe- 
less. His forehead, which is low and broad, 
bumps out, and then there is & curve till you 
reach the end of his nose—an inverted curve. 
His mouth twists in all sorts of ways; but 
when you get to the ends, they turn up, but 
you are a long time gotting there. His chin 
is nothing but indentation, and the dimples 
and lines over his cheeks remind one of the 
childish game—the name of which I forget— 
which is played on a slate, and requires 
numerous and mysterious dots to be made; 
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the pencil starting from a certain. point, 
winds around all the spots and gets back to 
the beginning again without crossing the 
same place twice; the track so traced re- 
sembles wonderfully Mr. Dobson’s complexion, 
not because his face is thin, but because he is so 
fat he has to gather it up to keep it within the 
required limits. His hair sticks out beneath 
his cap like the ruffle of paper around a candle, 
and his ears always look as if they were stand- 
ing on tiptoe to listen. His eyes being very 
round, and his eyebrows arched more than the 
requirements of beauty exact, his tout ensemble 
is that of 4 man who is making a face, and you 
are irresistibly. inclined to make one in re- 
turn; but when Mr. Dobson intends to look 
serious, he only succeeds in looking so very 
much funnier, that any attempt to keep from 
laughing is quite hopeless, the incongruity 
between his style of features and the expres- 
sion is so great. His attire is in thy extreme 
of simplicity; but I leave it untouched upon, 
for he could not find his necktie, and his 
gloves were still in his bureau. His expres- 
sion is one of great anxiety, and bending for- 
ward, with one haud on the banisters, as 
Mrs. Dobson gives that preparatory look back- 
ward, the tableau is at once extremely unique 
and vivant. 

**] hope she won’t see it,’’ he mutters. 

At first she does not; but at length she 
exclaims: ‘Yes, here is a basket! I verily 
believe it is a baby after all.’’ She stoops 
down, examines the contents cautiously, and 
then retreats inside and locks the door. 

“Jt is a baby, I’m afraid, for I felt straw 
and cotton, as true as I live. And now, Mr. 
Dohson, what would you do?”’ 

She evidently expected a somewhat lengthy 
discussion to ensue; but on the other hand 
he seemed to consider it quite unnecessary, 
for he replied coolly :. ‘‘ Come back to bed by 
all means; it’s quite cold,’’ and he looked 
really almost relieved. 

But the baby—you said it would freeze.’’ 

‘I’ve thought better of that. Most likely 
it is a baby, but, if so, somebody is waiting 
outside, and they'll know soon enough we 
haven’t taken it in, and then they won’t 
leave it there.’’ After a moment’s pause, 
with an animated countenance, he continued: 
**It strikes me, Lelina, this is probably some 
confounded joke of the neighbers. Don’t 
you see? sending a baby to you and me. 
Likely enough it’s a hoax; and isn’t a real 





baby. at all, and they are on the watch to 
laugh at us, if we don’t show them we can 
see through a thicker stone-wall than that, 
any day.’’ 

This. was quite convincing to Mrs. Dobson, 
and she willingly reascended the stairway, 
remarking only she thought it a very poor 
joke. First in, she was soon tucked down 
most comfortably. ‘‘Ebenezer, why don’t you 
get in and put out the light, and not stand 
shaking there ?’’ 

**T think—perhaps—my dear, I’ll go down 
and get warmed by the dining-room fire. 
I’ve got thoroughly chilled; and I noticed 
quite a warm light shone out in the halL’’ 

‘*Nonsense! You’ll get warm quick enough 
if you get where you should. The dining- 
room fire went out more than half an hour 
ago; there isn’t a spark big enough to warm 
your toe.”’ + 

It seemed to. Mr. Dobson that his Lelina 
looked almost suspiciously at him. ‘‘ Well, 
well, never mind, then!’’ and out went the 
light, and in went the submissive Dobson, 
but with strenuous efforts he tried to keep 
his eyes open, for, thought he, ‘‘ when she gets 
asleep I’ll just ran down and take the basket 
in. There’s no use in its being left out all 
night. I don’t think it is quite safe.’’ < 

But the adventure had made Mrs. Dobson 
restless; and while he with great exertions 
tried to banish sleep, she vainly sought to 
yield. herself to its embraces; and so it hap- 
pened that when at length she found oblivion, 
and testified it by a long and unmistakably 
heavy breath, his exhausted nature could 
endure no more, and in one minute more 
Morpheus’s fingers were on his closed eyelids 
—not to be removed till the daylight dawned. 
Then witb a start he awakened. His first 
thought was of that basket, and his first act 
to look at Mrs. Dobson. She was still sleep- 
ing peacefully; and, rising with the utmost 
caution, he stepped on tip-toe out of the 
room, leaving the door ajar. The pale glim- 
mer of early dawn shed a mysterious gray 
light over everything, just sufficient to guide 
his steps. He reached the bottom of the 
stairway in safety, and commenced crossing 
the hall, still watching every footstep with 
the most anxious solicitude, that no loose 
board or unwary stumble rouse the sleeping 
beauty overhead. But suddenly he pauses. 
Through the half opened door of the dining- 
room, in the dim light, he clearly distin- 
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guishes the figure of a man. At first he 
thinks he has been seen, and his limbs trem- 
ble beneath him, but in a moment he be- 
comes aware that the man’s back is towards 
him; and, with great presence of mind, he 
turns quietly around and retraces his steps 
with equal care and nicety. The Fates are 
propitious; the wife of his bosom lies wrapped 
in unconscious slumbers still. The heroic 
Dobson lays his hand with trembling excite- 
ment upon his pistol on the mantel-piece, 
and then bravely marches back to the en- 
counter. Unluckily, in his nervous haste, he 
trips at the first step, but recovers his bal- 
ance, and no one seems to have heard the 
noise, for when he reaches the doorway again 
he sees the figure still in the same position. 
He raises the pistol, fires, and at the same 
moment hears the voice of Mrs. Dobson 
calling: ‘‘ Ebenezer, what are you avout ?’’ 

Awakened by the noise he made in his 
second exit, she had rushed out to see where 
he was going, and arrives just in time to be- 
hold him strike an attitude, and send a ball 
through the unconscious robber. Even in 
moments of intense excitement, habit will 
assert its control, and, before looking to see 
the effects of his fire, Mr. Dobson turns his 
horror-stricken countenance towards the sur- 
prised face of his wife. 

**T’m afraid I’ve killed him—he ‘doesn’t 
move!’’ said he, in an awed tone of voice. 

With a woman’s quickness Mrs. Dobson 
comprehends the situation at a glance, and 
replies, while her face expresses at the same 
moment pity, amusement, and regret. Pity 
for Mr. Dobson’s evidently terrified depression 
of spirit, amusement at his mistake, and re- 
gret at the consequences. ‘‘ Why, Dobby’’— 
she always called him ‘‘Dobby’’ when she 
wished to administer comfort, and testify her 
sympathetic affection—‘‘ why, Dobby, you are 
shooting at your Christmas presents; and 
I’ve no doubt but that yoa have put a hole 
through the pretty dressing- gown—silk lining 
and all, maybe.’’ 

By this time she had descended to his side ; 
and together they walk into the room, which 
is not yet entirely divested of its horrors to 
Mr. Dobson’s disturbed vision; it is not till 
his wife has thrown back the blinds, and let 
in a little more of the Christmas daylight, 
that he sees it is no worse than she says. 
There stands the fire-screen with the cash- 
mere dressing-gown thrown around it; a 





smoking cap perched on top, and a beautiful 
pair of embroidered slippers on the floor in 
front of it. ‘‘There, Dobby; these are my 
Christmas gifts to you, and may you take 
comfort in them, for I’ve no doubt I can 
mend the holes nicely.’’ 

This restores him to his senses; and he re- 
turns his wife’s warm embrace a hundred 
fold. Thus standing admiring the bright 
colors, and talking of the promised comfort 
of these things, it is some minutes before 
Mrs. Dobson recoilects to ask what brought 
him down at such an unwarrantably early 
hour, shooting at the presents Santa Claus 
brings him, instead of waiting till the proper 
time to see them, when no such misfortune 
could have happened. 

‘* Why, my dear, that reminds me I came 
to see after that basket and baby, you know. 
Just open the door and see if it’s there.’’ 
Hereupon Mr. Dobson chuckled most faceti- 
ously, as if there was a mighty good joke 
somewhere around. 

Curiosity predominating over all fears of a 
hoax, and the daylight rendering the open- 
ing of the door no longer terrible, and with 
now no secret to conceal from her husband, 
she looks forth, and, sure enough, there stands 
the basket still. It appears to be very heavy ; 
but nevertheless the usually gallant Dobson 
offers her no assistance as she carries it in. 
Cautiously she pulls aside the paper and 
peeps in, then a sudden beam of intelligence 
and delight shoots over her countenance, and 
with a zush she has her arms around her 
Ebenezer’s neck, and is thanking him with 
all a woman’s vehemence. She has him at a 
disadvantage as far as his comfort is con- 
cerned; for he had unwisely seated himself 
to enjoy his laugh in turn, but with so tight 
a clasp around his throat he can only return 
gasps for the affectionate utterances of his 
wife. 

‘*You dear, good old fellow! Just what I 
wanted! But to think of leaving them out 
there all night!’’ 

At length he finds a chance to say: ‘‘ Why 
you see, deary, you wouldn’t let me take 
that baby in while you were awake, and you 
were so confoundedly long getting asleep, I 
hadn’t a chance till morning.”’ 

Then they fall to examining their respec. 
tive gifts again. Mrs. Dobson setting the 
pretty china tea-set all out on the table, and 
wiping each piece with affectionate care, 
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while Mr. Dobson is actually trying on all 
the articles given him, and pronouncing each 
and every one an exact fit. At length, with 
& pang of remorse, he remembers the damage 
_ he unwittingly had done; but on searching 
no hole can be seen, and finally they find the 
ball safely lodged in the fireplace. 

‘* Well, you wouldn’t have killed him if it 
had been a robber, after all,’’ said Mrs. D. 

**No;’’ he returns, a little disappointedly, 
‘“‘that’s so. But it’s the first time I ever 
fired at a man, and I was so afraid I might 
kill him, it made my hand a little shakey— 
and then, besides, I took aim in a hurry.”’ 

‘*For my part I’m glad you did. It would 
have been a thousand pities to have had a 
darn on that, when it is just made up, particu- 
larly if it had come on the red silk facing.’’ 

Mr. Dobson acknowledges that; but, with 
manly inconsistency, very much wiskes his 
giving proofs of being a good shot might be 
compatible with no damage to his dressing- 
gown. 

Betty’s movements up stairs recall to them 
the fact that they are ‘‘not fit to be seen,’’ 
and bring this scene to a close. With a last, 
long, lingering look at the pretty things, they 
swiftly go on the light fantastic toe to bed 
again, for breakfast will not be ready for two 
hours yet; there simultaneously they re- 
member it has not been said, and call out, 
** Merry Christmas.”’ 

Thus it was Mr. and Mrs. Dobson exchanged 
their gifts; and now, having told my story, 
to my kind readers I say: ‘‘ Merry Christmas 
to all, and to ali a Good-night !’’ 





A HAPPY HOME. 


A celebrated man in one of his admirable 
speeches once observed: ‘‘That although it 
has been the pleasure of our Maker in a world 
which is a world of trial and transition, and 
not the ultimate destiny of mankind—though 
it has been the pleasure of our Maker to sub- 
ject a great portion of the human race to 
trials and privations to enable them to qualify 
themselves for the future state that awaits 
then, yet P.ovidence has not been niggardly 
in the distribution of those qualities which 
are calculated to secure happiness to those 
who conduct themselves well upon this earth. 
All the good qualities of human nature, the 
qualities of mind and of heart, everything 
that tends to dignify our species, and to ena- 





ble men to distinguish themselves in the 
condition in which they have been placed— 
these qualities have been sown broadcast 
over the human race, and are as abundantly 
dispersed among the humblest classes, as 
they are among the highest classes in the 
land. The first thing that parents have to do 
is to see that their children are well and 
properly educated; that they are early in- 
structed, not merely in book-learning, in 
reading and writing, and acquirements of 
that kind, but instructed in the precepts 
which indicate the difference between right 
and wrong, and that they are taught the 
principles of religion, and their duty towards 
God and man. Now, the way in which that 
can be done is by the father and mother 
building up their household upor. that which 
is the foundation of all excellence in social 
life—I mean a happy home. Ne home can 
be happy if the husband be not a kind and 
affectionate husband, and a good father to 
his children.’’ 





MY FAIRY AT THE BALL. 
(To Little Hertre Atiston Maai1..) 
BY P. H. PETERS. 


Dip you see my little fairy! 
As she tripped so light and airy, 
Through the limpid, dazzling light 
Of the hall? 
With her glossy ringlets fiying, 
And her light heart flut’ring, sighing, 
And her eyes so sparkling bright— 
At the ball! 
My «weet fairy of the ball? 


Did you see her toss those ringlets, 
Driving grief away on winglets, 
As she shook her pretty head 
Light and free? 
And her pretty gaiters peeping— 
Time to merry music keeping— 
Spinning time on golden thread 
In her glee! 


Pretty fairy ofthe ball? { 


Did you see her smiling brightly, 
Sweeping like a nymph so lightly 
Through the merry, merry crowd, 
So unweary? 
Did you watch my little posy, 
Put her hands in mine so cosy? 
And didst wonder I felt proud 
Of my fairy! 
Of my fairy at the ball? 





Honor’s a good brooch to wear in a man’s 
hai at all times. 
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A NEW VERSION OF THE OLD STORY. 


BY MABRY W. JANVRIN. 


Mrs. Darrett and her eldest daughter, 
Helen, were in the clothes-closet, inspecting 
the last year’s wardrobe; the former endea- 
voring, by every possible device known to a 
decayed, economical gentlewoman, to eke out 
of the well-worn stock a large share of the 
outfit needed for her family of five girls the 
approaching winter. Helen—just nineteen, 
and possessing more than an ordinary share 
of personal loveliness—stood ruefully survey- 
ing a brown merino which she had outspread 
before her. 

‘It’s no use, mamma, to try and make it 
do another! The old thing has been turned 
and altered so many times, that it’s past the 
possibility of another renovation. I must have 
a new dress this year!’’ she said, decidedly. 

“I’m afraid that is not to be thought of, 
my dear,’’ replied the mother, with a little 
sigh. ‘‘There are so many other things to 
be purchased.”’ 

‘*But wouldn’t it really be economical, 
mamma?’ This would make over for Trot very 
nicely; and then, if I could have a nice suit 
for street wear—one of those handsome cuir 
poplins, for instance, with a wadded casaque 
to match, I could give my circular to one of the 
girls, to be cut over into something. You see 
it would really be the best plan, little mo- 
ther!’’ she said, coaxingly. 

** Yes, it might be, provided I had the ready 
money to pay out,’’ said Mrs. Darrell, with 
but little hesitation, which showed that her 
daughter’s reasoning struck her favorably. 
‘‘T know the younger girls always look nicely 
in your things made over, and you really 
ought to have something new this year; but 
the suit you desire would be far more expen- 
sive than we can afford, I fear, and I don’t 
see but you must give it up until we are 
better able to purchase it, my dear.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m set on the poplin this year, 
mamma!’’ cried Helen. ‘‘ Not in the present 
state of our finances, of course; but I can’t 
help thinking, like Mr. Micawber, that some- 
thing may ‘turn up’ for us. Do you know 
that, the other day, when we called into the 
bank to see papa, and Mr. Bond was so polite 
to us, it struck me that he meant to raise 
papa’s salary ?’’ 





** He was very courteous to us, I remember; 
but I never thought of that,’’ said Mrs. Dar- 
rell, remembering with a sigh her cashier- 
husband’s scanty pittance. 

‘* Well, Banker Bond isn’t polite to people 
without he means something,’’ returned the 
girl, sagely; ‘‘and it’s my belief that he’s 
beginning to appreciate papa at last.’’ 

** You forget, my dear, that there are plenty 
others he could obtain to fill your father’s 
place at the same salary—young men, with- 
out families, I mean.’’ 

‘** But none so valuable to him as papa is!’’ 
said Helen, quickly. ‘‘Mr. Bond knows that, 
and he knows, too, that he’s a gentleman, 
which he isn’t himself, if he is a millionaire, 
though I suppose he’s pleasant enough when 
he takes a fancy to be. You don’t know how 
I wanted to laugh when he stumbled over 
that chair, in his haste to offer it to me. 
Wouldn’t it be funny to see Mr. Bond making 
love—to me, for instance, mamma ?’’ and Helen 
Darrell laughed merrily at the recollection of 
the bachelor banker’s gallantry. 

Another little sigh mingled with the smile 
that flitted over Mrs. Darrell’s lips; although 
mothers of portionless girls are not generally 
given to sorrow at remembrances of their 
daughters’ conquests. But the Derrells, on 
both sides, came from old patrician blood, 
which, however it had fallen in the barometer 
of worldly wealth, had never sunk in the 
social scale. ‘*‘Gentleman Darrell’’—as the 
cashier was called among his acquaintances— 
carried his thin, proud figure, and his head, 
crowned by a pale, refined brow, with an air 
which could not be copied by his square- 
jointed, red-faced, though millionaire em- 
ployer; and the name, which was his family’s 
sole inheritance, admitted the girls into the 
best circles of their native city; while Mrs. 
Darrell’s management contrived to maintain 
for all an air of gentility upon means which 
would have hardly kept some dawdy parve- 
nue’s wife in gloves and bonnets. 

Therefore it was not strange, if the thought 
of contact with the nouveaur riche jarred just as 
harshly on the poor, proud woman’s sensi- 
bilities, as though the House of Darrell, with 
its five scions, still maintained all the prestige 
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of its old-time standing; although that scant- 
ily-furnished olothes-closet scarcely seemed 
the place wherein to root the tree of caste, or 
set up altars to the ancient regime. 

But Helen Darrell—beautiful, vivacious, 
and more practical than her gentle mother 
ever was—mirthfully pursued her subject, 
regardless of that little maternal sigh :— 

“Yes, mamma, of course it would be very 
funny to see Mr. Bond so step aside from his 


legitimate profession—as to make love, I . 


mean—for we read that ‘time is money,’ and 
know that every protestation would cost him 
fabulous sums; but if he should, I should 
accept him at once, and that would be better 
than waiting for poor papa’s salary to be 
raised. You see, it would be the nicest thing 
in the world to have the great banker for a 
son-in-law; and then you and I wouldn’t be 
obliged to sit, up here, conjuring new dresses 
out of old ones, and I should have the richest 
wardrobe of any lady in the city. There! 
don’t say a word, mother, deary! I know 
I’m wicked—just as wicked as can be!—for 
I ‘covet’ lovely ‘dry-goods,’ at least, this 
morning, enough to make me a handsome 
poplin suit, and enough of old Banker Bond’s 
money to pay for it with. And, while I’m 
confessing, I might as well add that I also 
‘covet, the nicest kind of things for you and 
the girls—warm winter dresses, and soft, rich 
furs, and velvet hats, and finest flannels, and 
daintiest embroidery, and braqadcloth over- 
coats for papa—and, oh, such lots of things 
that I’m afraid I never shall be forgiven 
therefor. When I’m Mrs. Banker Bond, with 
several millions at my control, don’t you be- 
lieve I shall see you up here, planning how 
to make Trot, and Cad, and the rest of us, 
genteel little ladies on old dresses. I tell 
you, little mother, the good old story days are 
over, when fairy godmothers turned pump- 
kins into gilded coaches, mice into whiskered 
coachmen, and Cinderella’s rags into royal 
robes; for the only princes who come to 
marry now bring government securities and 
_ national bank stock, instead of glass slippers, 
as a token that they would win. Ah! the 
old story must have a new version in these 
days; and so you may fancy me your Cinde- 
rella, who is going to lead the whole family 
up to court, mother dear." 

‘Helen, my love, I don’t like to hear you 
talk so indiscreetly. When I was a young 
girl / never planned anything relating to mar- 





riage,’’ said Mrs. Darrell, in that mild reprov- 
ing tone beyond which she never went, at the 
same time taking down another garment from 
its peg in the closet. 

‘* Nobody imagines you ever did, little mo- 
ther!’’ returned Helen, laughingly. ‘‘ Those 
were old fairy times, and your godmother sent 
along papa at just the right minute, and that 
was before he met with those losses which 
made Lib, and Mollie, and Cad, and Trot, and 
I all little beggars. But there’s no such 
stroke of good luck for me; and here I am, 
at nineteen, poor as a little white church- 
mouse, proud as Lucifer, and too ‘ genteel’ to 
go out and earn something for myself without 
burdening poor papa to take careofme. And 
so, what upon earth have I left to do, but to 
dig pitfalls forthe great, clumsy, clever, easy, 
jolly Banker Bond to tumble into? If the 
prince with the money-bags won’t come to 
Cinderella, Cinderella must go to the prince, 
mother.”’ - 

Mrs. Darrell laid the garment upon the back 
of a chair, and said, reproachfully, ‘‘ Helen, 
I cannot permit you to go on so. ‘Clever,’ 
‘easy,’ ‘jolly!’ My daughter forgets that 
slang words are unladylike. What makes 
you talk so this morning, child ?””’ 

The girl dropped her blue eyes till the long 
dark lashes shaded her damask cheek, while 
a faint smile flickered round her red lips 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, mamma, unless 
it ’s the sight of old clothes. They ’re so faded, 
and musty, and passée, that they affect my 
nerves, I think, mamma; and I also think 
nothing will cure me but a new cuir poplin,’’ 
she answered, demurely. ‘‘So promise it to 
me, beneficent mother mine—provided papa 
has his salary raised!’’ she added, clasping 
her slender hands imploringly, with quite an 
air 2 Ja tragedienne. . 

‘‘Well, my daughter, I promise on that 
condition,’? answered Mrs. Darrell, with a 
smile. ‘*And now, let us hasten in our 
morning’s work—for we are not yet so sure 
of increased funds that we can afford to neg- 
lect the duties before us; and I fancy that 
the other girls will not feel reconciled to 
wearing their fall clothes into winter on the 
strength of our presumption that papa’s 
pocket-book is to be replenished.”’ 

And so—her gay mood subsiding with the 
gaining of her point—Helen Darrell joined 
her mother in planning how this garment 
could make over for Mollie, and out of that 
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skirt could be manufactured a Garibaldi for 
Cad, and those hose could be cut down for 
little Trot’s fairy-like feet, and this breadth 
of alpaca couid be converted into a cunnins, 
pocketed apron; while her own ladies’ cloth 
circular, getting decidedly frayed and shabby 
about the hood and hem with its two winter’s 
wear—redyed and pressed—could cut over 
into a small, close-fitting basquine for Lib. 
And, from mamma’s old-fashioned, but nice 
chinchilla cape, the furrier should send home 
a neat little collar and muff, quite 2 Ja mode, 
and that would be a capital stroke of economy 
in these days when sables and mink were so 
high, and no lady wore cheap furs; and then, 
out of those pieces of her ancient black satin 
gown, Helen would cut two nice neckerchiefs as 
good as new, for papa’s wear; and afterwards, 
when everything else was done, she would 
knit one of those warm rag carpets Godey had 
given a pattern of, from all the strips, and 
hems, and faded pieces left, and send it out 
to some poor goldier who had no floor to his 
tent these cold November nights. 

Really, it was surprising how interested 
Helen grew, for she scarcely noticed when 
her mother left her to go down and assist 
their one servant in preparing dinner; and 
she quite forgot her gayly-builded air-castles 
of the morning, until eleven-year old, lisping 
Henrietta—dubbed ‘‘Trot’’? by the family— 
came bounding up over the staircase iuto the 
chamber, with eyes radiant as stars, her crim- 
son hood faliing off her fiossy curls, and the 
recital of a wonderful story—-how “a great, 
big, red man, Mitter Bakker Bond—who had 
on the nicest overcoat, that hadn’t been 
mended even once, and drove the handsomest 
pair of great white horses, had brought papa 
home, and they stopped and took Cad and 
her in at the corner, and never took a bit of 
notice of the other tool dirls, at all !’’ 

Sometimes it does seem as if those busy 
sisters, who, the old fables assure us, sit 
plying their shuttles with such untiring in- 
dustry, take it into their ancient, classical 
heads to weave up for filaments the very 
wishes we have thought or uttered, and then 
suddenly fling down the gold-mottled tapestry 
at our feet; for, certes, so it came to pass for 
Helen Darrell. 

That day, when “* Gentleman Darrell’’ came 
home to dinner, there was an unwonted elas- 
ticity in his step, and a look of relief on his 
pale, harassed face. 





Helen felt what it meant before he spoke. 

**I knew Mr. Bond had raised papa’s salary 
just as soon as he stepped into the hall,’’ she 
said, as she sat with her mother and the 
girls in the parlor, talking it over, that after- 
noon. ‘‘And now, you are to remember 
your promise, little mother—the new poplin 
suit! and, with that, and my pretty turban 
hat, the very first walk I take down on 
S—— Street shall be to thank ‘ Bakker Bond,’ 
as Trot calls him, for his marvellous prodi- 
gality. Mayn’t I, mother?’ she askeg, in- 
nocently. 

** Yes, my dear ; ft would certainly be polite 
to do so.’’ 

But Mrs. Darrell’s assent was given rather 
reluctantly, considering her usual strictness 
on rules of etiquette, hitherto inculcated as 
one of the main points of creed in a we]l-bred 
family. 

A fortnight later, on a bright November 
morning, Helen, equipped for a walk, stepped 
into the little parlor where her mother, with 
Libbie and Mollie—pretty girls of nearly 
seventeen and fifteen respectively—sat at 
their sewing. She wore the new poplin suit, 
of a rich dark bronze color; both dress and 
warmly-wadded casaque trimmed with bias 
bands of black velvet; and from her jaunty 
turban hat drooped a long, curling ostrich 
feather, which shaded her glossy, abundant 
brown hair. Helen’s figure was fine and 
round, with youth and vigorous health; her 
countenance was arch and playful as she 
stepped into the room and wheeled around 
after the manner of certain revolving figures 
in milliners’ windows down town. ‘ Well, 
and how does Cinderella look, most worship- 
ful ladies of the court ?’’ she asked, pausing 
in captivating pose on the toe of her dainty 
walking-boot. 

‘* Like a real beauty—don’t she, mamma?’’ 
said Libbie, with a burst of honest admira- 
tion, surveying the sweep of the gored skirt 
looped up over the bright-hued Balmoral. 
**Isn’t the suit stylish ?”’ 

** Trés & la mode, Mademoiselle Darrelle!’’ 
said Mollie, who was given to airing her 
school French upon all occasions. ‘‘I might 
add, magnifique, ma chére, if ’twere not for 
flattering votre vanité.’’ 

** And what verdict give you, little mother?”’ 
asked Helen, gayly, pirouetting before the 
trio. ‘Dost think the great Mogul, ‘Bakker 
Bond,’ able to withstand thy daughter’s fas- 
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cinating graces? For Cinderella is going up 
to the royal palace, where the man of gold 
presides.”’ 

“I think that you are very volatile and 
giddy, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Darrell, covering 
the proud smile that crept about her lips 
with an assumed gravity of demeanor. 

“Oh, that’s for me; but my dress, it’s 
for that I want your opinion!’ persisted 
Helen. ‘‘Cannot my most worshipful mamma 
vouchsafe her approbation ?”’ 

““SBrown poplins are very much in vogue 
this season, I believe,’? was the quiet an- 
swer; and, satisfied with the sparkle which 
she had evoked in her mother’s wild eye, 
Helen waved a graceful adieu with her 
daintily-gloved hand, and vanished from the 
parlor for her walk down town. 

“Helen did look like a beauty!’ said 
Libbie, after her elder sister had left them. 
‘That is the most becoming suit she ever 
had; though ’tisn’t entirely the dress, for 
Helen is handsome. Everybody might have 
known that before.”’ 

“Yes; but it takes dress to set us out, 
you know, Lib,’’ returned Mollie, sagely. 
‘**Fine feathers,’ you know!’’ quite forget- 
ting to bring in her French quotations with the 
homely English adage the subject had sug- 
gested—sensible, for once, little Mollie! 

Mrs. Darrell did not venture any remark 
as she quietly pursued her sewing. But 
perhaps the idea which Libbie had broached 
—viz: Helen’s beauty—was not new to her 
fond, parental mind. 

I suppose that you and I alike, reader, 
have sometimes encountered, either on the 
city’s crowded pave, in quieter suburban 
home, or in the country’s secluded haunts, 
some girl face or figure, utterly unindebted 
to Fashion’s potent aid, after which we have 
turned to look again, half-tempted to doubt 
the belief that Hebe or Psyche perished from 
this gross earth long, long ago. Fancy one of 
those beautiful faces and figures, classic and 
Grecian in loveliness, but intensely modern 
and Parisian in apparelling—a healthful, 
fashionable, becomingly attired (for, deny it 
as we may, whatever is fashionable is ‘‘ be- 
coming’’) young girl, suddenly beaming upon 
our vision—and we are sure to exclaim, with 
the rest of the world. ‘‘She’s a beauty!’’ 

It may speak illy for human nature, but 
yet it is true beyond a doubt, that those of 
us who talk most about ‘‘ beauty of the mind,”’ 





and ‘‘aristocracy of birth or intellect,’’ are 
influenced by outward embellishments. I 
suppose that some common weed may have 
bloomed in the neighborhood of those fair 
lilies of the field,’’ more gorgeously arrayed 
‘*than Solomon in all his glory, whereof we 
read; but the queenly lily bore away the 
palm, and no one chronicled what humble 
weed blossom dared to raise its plebeian head 
near by. 3 

We all know, too, what influence surround- 
ings exert upon us all—what the frame is to 
the picture, the blue sky to the white cloud, 
the golden setting to the sparkling gem. 

So, set in the frame which rightly enhanced 
and heightened her fresh, girlish charms, 
Helen Darrell, who had before been voted a 
‘‘pretty,’’ ‘‘ladylike,’’ ‘‘interesting’’ girl, 
suddenly bloomed out a beauty. 

To a stickler for the cognizance of mental 
worth alone, it would have been a grave and 
humiliating reflection—pondering over the 
deference which was paid to Helen Darrell’s 
new, stylish attire, as she walked down the 
fashionable promenades of her native city 
that sunny autumn morning; to a philoso- 
pher the knowledge would have been added 
proof of the fact that the reign of matter 
was supreme; but to Helen Darrell came the 
experience—neither painful nor ponderous— 
and she wisely enjoyed what her youth, 
beauty, and good fortune in the matter 
brought her, too happy to be a cynic, too 
light-hearted to be a philosopher; and so 
kept on her way, while we have been moral- 
izing and bringing upon ourselves the task 
for which she never turned to render thanks. 

But I wish that all the well-dressed women 
—young or old—whom we daily meet, pos- 
sessed that air of being at home in their 
clothes which Helen Darrell did. It was the 


first expensive dress she had ever been pos- ° 


sessed of, yet she wore it as if such fabrics 
were her daily apparelling ; and, more than 
it fitted her did she fit it; and you would not 
have supposed that the little left forefinger 
under the golden-brown kid glove was pricked 
and calloused yet by the point of the needle, 
with which she had sewn every stitch of the 
suit she wore. 

Meantime, while Helen was tapping the 
high heels of her walking-boots down Wash- 
ington Street, the little family group left be- 
hind were discussing her. 

‘* Yes, Helen is a real beauty!’’ went on 
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Libbie. ‘‘I know fine clothes have a great 
deal to do with setting any one off; but ’tisn't 
every one who can lear them. Look at Clara 
Faunce, now! She can’t wear her hair ratted, 
her forehead is so high and prominent; while 
Belle Edmonds is a perfect nun with hers 
combed plain. And just imagine Dora Darn- 
ley in plaids, with her broad, stout figure! 
Helen can wear anything, and look hand- 
some in it!’’ : 

‘Well, I, for one, have no doubt but J 
should be the beauty of the family if papa 
would give me a check for a few hundreds,’’ 
said Mollie. ‘‘If my nez is a trifle retroussez and 
my form petite, these only add to my attrac- 
tions. Helen calls herself Cinderella; and so 
I’m expecting that the prince will soon ap- 
pear, and then she ’ll take us cruel sisters to 
court, and marry us off to great lords or 
three-tailed Bashaws, where we’ll have an 
opportunity to cultivate our graces. But look, 
Lib! There’s Mr. Tinto coming up the steps! 
I wonder if he isn’t after Helen to sit for that 
portrait he’s been teasing of her? If I were 
Helen, with a handsome young artist asking 
me to sit for him, I wouldn’t thank old 
Banker Bond to bow so elaborately. There! 
Mr. Tinto has rung, mamma; and I’ll go let 
him in,as Kate is busy!’’ and she bounded 
te the hall door. 

A half hour later, Ross Tinte—who was evi- 
dently a valued friend, by the greeting he 
received from Mrs. Darrell and the girls— 
departed with a shade of disappointment on 
his face. 

**T may meet her down town,’’ he solilo- 
quized, as he walked away. ‘* Wish I had 
deferred the call till evening, when she would 
have been at home!’’ 

It may safely be inferred, from the fact of 
our young gentleman artist’s finding leiaure 
for morning visits, that but a few unfinished 
pictures stood upon the easel in his atelier. 

When Helen returned, Mr. Tinto’s name 
was spoken as the only caller of the day, and 
his errand duly stated. 

‘*Wants me to sit to him? Well, I pro- 
mised hir last month; and suppose I must 
redeem my word. It’s to be just a head— 
cabinet size, you know, mamma; what shall 
I sit in—the dress, I mean ?’’ asked Helen. 

** Never mind, Nell! The artist won’t know 
whether it’s this, or your morning dress, for 
he ’ll never look below your face. You know 
he didn’t that day when papa had him up to 

VoL. Lxxv.—34 








dinner!’’ exclaimed Lib, in a gay, bantering 
tone. 

‘‘Hush, daughter! How often have I told 
you that ladies never juke on such delicate 
matters !’’ said Mrs. Darrell, in her customary 
mild tone of reproof, which her girls, pretend- 
ing to heed, put lightly aside in the next 
breath. ‘Mr. Tinto is a gentlemsn of culti- 
vation and talent, whom your father highly 
esteems, although but few patrons have yet 
appeared to lend him encouragement in our 
art-loving city; and I feel that it is only a 
mark of our confidence in permitting Helen 
to sit for her portrait, as he desires. And I 
must forbid any raillery upon the subject, lest 
Helen be deterred from compliance with our 
and his wish.’’ 

Lib and Mollie ventured no further remark, 
although they could with difficulty:repress a 
smile as they caught each other’s eye; but 
when their mother afterwards left the parlor, 
Lib exclaimed, merrily :— 

**Oh, Mollie, such a painful task as ’twill be 
for Nell to sit to Ross Tinto! I suppose she’s 
up stairs now, making up her mind to it, 
‘from a sense of duty,’ you know!”’ 

From which suggestions of Miss Libbie’s, 
aided by a tone which Artemus Ward might 
have been inclined to call ‘‘sarkastecal,’’ we 
infer that Helen Darrell was slightly inclined 
to feel interested in the handsome young 
artist, Ross Tinto. 

It was one thing to Helen Darrell to laugh 
about Banker Bond’s admiration, and quite 
another thing to receive it, when, in his 
shrewd, business way, he came to proffer it. 

I doubt if there were many families in the 
city—much less that of an employee in his 
immense moneyed firm—but would have felt 
honored by the company of the great man at 
their board; and some might have fretted 
lest that’ board should fail in delicacies fitted 
for the millionaire’s palate. Sut Banker Bond 
vetoed that when he invited himself home to 
his cashier’s diuner. 

‘*T just want to drop in amongst yon ina 
social way—like one of the family, you know, 
Darrell. So pray, tell your estimable wife 
not to put herself out at all for me; for I’m 
neither a gourmand nor an epicure, and 
should enjoy a shoulder of lamb, eaten at the 
table surrounded with your blooming daugh- 
ters, better than the high-seasoned dishes my 
cook serves up to me in my solitary home. 
To tell the truth, my dear fellow, I’m getting 
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to feel lonely in the midst of all my riches— 
and am bound not to lose the rest of my life 
by living after this sort of fashion.’’ 

Gentleman Darrell was quite confused by 
the unwonted kindness of the great banker, 
who patted him on the shoulder while he 
talked to him; but he managed to remember 
enough of his remarks to convey the message 
to his wife; who, upon hearing who was to 
be their guest, straightway set herself to 
work, in a state of mild surprise, varied by a 
series of little sighs, to conjure up a dinner. 

When the eventful day arrived, a well- 
cooked meal of several courses was the result 
of the housewife’s, red-handed Kate’s, and 
skilful Helen’s labors; the table was set out 
with the antique Darrell China, and fault- 
lessly snowy napery; and the great man of 
the banking-house of ‘‘ Bond & Co.’ sat at his’ 
host’s right hand, affably devoting himself to 
praises of everything before him. 

But it was with a sigh of relief that Mrs. 
Darrell witnessed his departure, after a reite- 
rated acknowledgment of the pleasure he had 
enjoyed in the bosom of her charming family, 
accompanied by a meaning glance in the di- 
rection of the fair Helen. And, for once, she 
failed to reprove her girls, when, as soon as 
the street door had closed after their visitor, 
they gayly began their mirthful comments. 

‘*A clear case of smitation!’? exclaimed 
Lib, laughingly, to her elder sister. 

‘‘Yes, indeed! and poor me hadn’t the 
least bit of a chance to shine, though I in- 
terspersed my answers to all the questions 
asked me with my best French mottoes!’’ 
said Mollie, demurely, ‘* We are the two 
sisters in the fairy tale—you and I, Lib—and 
now, look out for the prince’s courier, with 
the glass slipper !’’ 

‘*No, indeed! not Cinderella, but Beauty 
and the Beast,’? said Cad, ‘‘for I couldn’t 
help thinking of it all the time Mr. Bond and 
Helen sat side by side at dinner. He’s as 
homely as he is rich—dreadful homely !’’ 

‘*Never mind which, so long as Helen turns 
out a princess at last, and gives us the entree 
of her palais royale!’ retorted Mollie. ‘* When 
she’s fairly installed in her bonne fortune, 
won’t we walk into Prince Fortunatus’ money- 
bags and his Seven-Thirties? Say, mamma, 
‘won’t you order Lib and me some elegant 
violine silks on the strength of our future 
prospects ?”’ 

‘‘Mamwa, is Mitter Bakker Bond going to 





marry our Helen, and take her to ride every 
day with his pair of thplendid white horses ?’’ 
asked little Trot, demurely. 

After that, a new era dawned upon the 
House of Darrell. Many a gift from the great 
banker found its way thither—flowers and 
fruits from his hot-house, candies and deliva- 
cies from Southmayd’s, handsome sets of 
jewelry for Helen and her two junior sisters 
on their birthdays—for Mr. Bond’s offerings 
were invariably of a kind that appealed to the 
appetite or the adornment of the person; and 
I question if the thought of the better taste 
of sending young ladies books, music, or en- 
gravings, ever presented itself to his mind. 
And, lastly, came an invitation for the cashier 
and family to dine with him, at his splendid 
mansion, over which a stately housekeeper 
presided, and within which a professed cook 
catered. 

I should not dare to describe minutely the 
great dinner at the house of Banker Bond, for 
I think the revivified shade of the departed 
Soyer must have had carte-blanche for its pre- 
paration. There were all possible kinds of 
meats and game, roasted, boiled, stewed, aud 
fricaseed—followed by an endless succession 
of gravies and sauces; pyramids of cakes and 
jellies, and blanc manges ; confections, fruits, 
ices, and wines—to all of which the young, 
healthy and hearty Darrell girls paid the tri- 
bute of a good appetite; and such a glitter of 
solid plate as quite bewildered the poor cash- 
ier’s wife, whose eyes, for many a long year, 
had not been regaled with sight of any table- 
service more extensive than the few hoarded 
relics of more prosperous ancestral fortunes 
that graced their modest home-board. 

That evening, when the girls had gone to 
bed, Gentleman Darrell and his good wife lin- 
gered before their little parlor grate, talking 
over the event of the day. 

‘““My dear, I don’t understand it—Mr. 
Bond’s being so affable to us of late. I always 
used to think he was a surly, morose man, 
who never cared for social pleasures or aught 
beyond his money schemes ; and common re- 
port declares he isa niggard. But he’s shown 
a sunnyside to his character ever since he 
advanced my salary; and these things he’s 
constantly sending you and the girls cost 
more than we could ever think to spend— 
and this dinner was prodigal enough for the 
whole City Council, instead of our one family. 
By the way, I couldn’t help observing, to- 
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day, how pretty our girls looked in Mr. Bond’s 
sumptuous parlors. Now, if the banker only 
had such a family around him, he could afford 
to take comfort with them—his old age com- 
ing on. I think he appeared especially fond 
of Helen, who is growing up into quite a 
young lady, with the real Darrell look about 
her, too, Nancy.’’ 

“*Growing up!’ Why, Roger, how old 
do you suppose our Helen is?” asked Mrs. 
Darrell. 

‘*Well, seventeen, perhaps, my dear!’’ re- 
plied the cashier, absently. 

‘* Put two years to that, Mr. Darrell.’’ 

‘*Nineteen! Why. bless me, wife, is it 
possible? And Elizabeth, and Mary, and 
Caroline, and Henrietta—where do they come 
in ?’’ he asked, in a tone of startled surprise. 

‘‘You surely forget that two of our daugh- 
ter’s birthdays—seventeen and fifteen—were 
all remembered by Mr. Bond the past winter. 
Helen’s being marked by the event of his rais- 
ing your salary. Why, little Trot was eleven 
last September! and, if poor Nannie had lived, 
she would have been eight. We don’t realize 
the flight of time, Roger; and it seems hard 
to believe that our Helen is as old as J was 
when I married.’’ 

Whether this last remark was intended by 
Mrs. Darrell as a hint to her unsuspicious 
husband, or whether a sudden light, engen- 
dered from the fact of the banker’s compli- 
mentary remark, flashed across his brain, we 
know not; but certain it was, that Gentleman 
Darrell lifted his pale, refined face suddenly to 
his wife’s, and asked, with that negative form 
of the question which would not have been 
very flattering to the great man, could he 
have overheard it. 

** Nancy, you don’t think Mr. Bond has been 
so kind to us, thinking to win our daughter ?”’ 

Mrs. Darrell sat silent for some moments; 
for, with her intuitive womanly perceptions 
and quick motherly instincts, she had, from 
the first, 1oreseen what construction to put 
upon the banker’s attentions. Then she re- 
plied evasively—a reply with which (though 
I much grieve to write it), I fancy, the tempt- 
ing recollection of Banker Bond’s array of 
silver plate had much to do:— 

‘¢ Would it be such an ill event to happen, 
Roger—Mr. Bond’s fancying Helen, I mean— 
provided she had the right feeling for him in 
return? I know his antecedents are not 
quite what we could wish, and he is much 





our girl’s senior; but he seems very fond of 
her, and I dare say possesses estimable traits 
of character which the dear child would foster 
and develop. And then, his great wealth 
would enable him to do a deal for the 
girls. Don’t think me selfish, my love; but 
really, I could not help asking myself, all the 
time we were at dinner at Mr. Bond’s, if it 
were not a little wrong to cultivate this feel- 
ing of exclusiveness that belongs to old 
families like ours, as thereby we might mar 
our girls’ prospects.’’ 

Poor Mrs. Darrell! It was pitiful, yet 
laughable, this concession of the pride of the 
ancien régime. But it was to be respected, 
too; for it was a renunciation of part of the 
creed she had been reared in, and had re- 
peated over for years, until it was suddenly 
demolished by that array of solid plate on 
the board of the opulent banker whose heart 
was at the feet of her daughter. 

Ah, how the old dynasties, after ages of 
rule and pride, suddenly totter and fall at 
last, under the golden spectre of some First 
Consul in the world of stocks ! 

Gentleman Darrell did not yield so easily. 
It was not to be supposéd that he would; for 
fathers of large families of girls never under- 
stand how their wives contrive to dress them 
all on scarce sufficient for one, growing pale, 
and pinched, and harassed thereby. But he 
said at lengta :— Q 

‘“* Why, if Helen likes him, I should not, of 
course, oppose it; but I’m sure I never 
dreamed of such athing! Bond’s old enough 
to be her father. And I thought, all along, 
that she and that young artist Tinto were 
getting to like each other, and had made up 
my mind to consent whenever he asked me; 
for there ’s talent, cultivation, and breeding 
in him. But Banker Bond! This shows con- 
clusively that there ’s no reading a woman’s 
heart. Barker Bond for a son-in-law! Well, 
I won’t oppose it; but I will say once, that, 
if I was a young girl, full of life and spirit, 
and with a fair share of esthetic cravings, 
like our-Helen, I’d choose a talented, hand- 
some young fellow, with only his art as his 
patrimony, before old bachelor Banker Bond. 
But, there! if Helen dikes him, I won’t say 
another word—only that I’m surprised, sur- 
prised!’’ and Gentleman Darrell sat gazing, 
with a sort of daft look on his face, into the 
smouldering grate. 

Helen’s mother did not offer another word 
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by way of reply. She had not said that her 
daughter liked Mr. Bond; and she had 
thought, lately, with her husband, that she 
did like Mr. Tinto, who, unaccountably, had 
held himself entirely aloof, ef late; refusing 
all Mr. Darrell’s invitations on the plea of be- 
ing ‘‘ very busy ;’’ but she did not correct her 
husband’s impression, as he sat gazing into 
the coal fire with that astonished look still 
on his face. The truth was, Mis. Darrell, 
anxious in spite of her customary placidity, 
for her girls’ futures, was under the spell of 
the wealthy banker’s enchantment ; although 
she did not know it yet, and strove to blind 
herself by saying at length: ‘‘ Well, Roger, 
we won’t linger over thoughts of what may 
not happen! I shall never influence our 
girls, for it always seemed unladylike, and 
contrary to a true mother’s vocation, to make 
marriages for her daughters.”’ 

But, before the expiration of another week, 
the decried event did happen. Gentleman 
Darrell came home one evening, and, after a 
little consultation with his wife, called Helen 
up stairs for a private interview. 

‘*Mr. Bond has done you the honor to pro- 
pose for your handy my dear daughter,’’ he 
said, with a voice he struggled hard to render 
steady. ‘I mean, I suppose the world would 
think it a great honor,’’ he added, palliat- 
ingly. ‘‘And he has been liberal in the ex- 
treme, offering, in event that you become his 
wife, every advantage which his great wealth 
may afford your mother and sisters. But, 
my dear, I do not wish you to suppose for a 
moment that these considerations are to in- 
fluence you; for, if you do not love Mr. Bond 
—or have any prior attachment—not for the 
world ought you to accept him. Do not give 
me your answer now; but think well before 
you decide, and be sure you are acting 
wisely !’’ and, with this advice and a tender 
kiss, the father left her. 

Alone with her first offer of marriage—after 
a little burst of scorn accompanying a repeti- 
tion of her father’s words ‘‘love Mr. Bond,’’ 
also a flash of her eyes at the words ‘‘a prior 
attachment’’—alone with her first offer of 
marriage, Helen sat down and coolly de- 
liberated. 

Iam sorry to write this fact of any young 
girl, or of any body else; for I contend that, 
however seriously or gravely any woman may 
meet this contingency of her life, she ought 
to know her own heart sufficiently to warrant 





an acceptance or rejection, since there can be 
no half-way in matters of such vital interest. 

But Helen Darrell coolly deliberated, for 
extraneous motives were at work in her mind. 
Indeed, for some time past, she had not 
seemed like her olden frank self. By turns 
contradictory and caressing, petulant and af- 
fectionate, sad and pay, a great change had 
come over her; and if she did not actually 
encourage the old banker’s attentions, she 
did not repel them, nor uxite with her sisters 
in the merry ridicule of old. 

And now, I write, for the third time, that 
she sat and coolly deliberated over her offer 
of marriage: ‘‘If I have him, of course he ’ll 
do everything for mamma and the girls— 
that’s in the bargain!’’ and she laughed, 
sarcastically. ‘‘He wouldn’t dare do other- 
wise!’’ and her little head was tossed with a 
spirited movement. ‘‘And if he ever at- 
tempted to cross me, or deny me anything, 
after he’d got me, I believe I should be a 
perfect torment to him. And I’d torment 
somebody else, too, by accepting him!’’ and 
here her scarlet lips were set together closely. 

‘‘It would be a great advantage to them 
all,’ she went on, calculatingly. ‘‘He’s 
promised to provide for the family, and they 
should have the richest and best of every- 
thing, and Lib, and Mollie, and Cad, and Trot 
should be educated at the first schools; and 
mamma never should touch an old garment 
to make it over; and poor papa should never 
write a day with those horrid headaches of 
his. It’s just as I said—I’m Cinderella, and 
he’s come to woo, with his bank stocks in 
his hand!’’ and she gave a little hysterical 
sob, compounded of a ludicrous pity for her 
own situation. 

‘* Well, I suppose it’s all right—my ‘fate,’ 
as they call it in novels!’’ she continued, after 
her sobs had subsided. ‘‘And I might as 
well accept it at once. I don’t want any 
chance for receding. So I’ll go tell papa to 
inform Mr. Banker Bond that he may make 
out the papers for me!’’ and she rose to put 
her purpose into execution. But when her 
hand was on the door-knob, it turned to admit 
her mother. ‘‘Where’s papa? I want to 
speak with him!’’ asked Helen, in an unna- 
tural tone. 

“Your father has just gone down town. 
But how flushed you are, my dear! You are 
strangely excited. Can it be that this offer 
of Mr. Bond’s is sudden, or disagreeable ? 
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Calm yourself, my dear! If you don’t like 
Mr. Bond’’— 

**Don’t say a word, mother! I have made 
up my mind to accept the banker,’’ ex- 
claimed Helen, hastily interrupting her pa- 
rent. ‘' But my head aches, and I must have 
a breath of fresh air!’’ and she caught up her 
hat and shawl from a lounge near by. 

‘*But you mustn’t go out alone at this hour! 
It isn’t proper, my dear. Cousin Frank Raw- 
son is down in the parlor with the girls, and 
he will escort you!’’ cried Mrs. Darrell, who 
never forgot the proprieties. But before she 
had finished speaking, Helen had bounded 
down the staircase, and the hall door was 
closed behind her. 

Of a truth, it was not a proceeding to which 
Helen Darrell accustomed herself—venturing 
out on the city’s pave, without company, at 
evening; but, from what befell her upon this 
occasion, I do not think she ever regretted it. 

There was a small park, verdant with close- 
shaven grass-plots and clusters of graceful 
elms, near Mr. Darrell’s house; and to that 
the girl bent her steps. Her head ached with 
a hot, burning pain; her blood seemed ali on 
fire; and every nerve seemed strung to its 
utmost tension. So, walking rapidly along 
the sidewalk, she passed between the iron 
posts set at one of the entrances of the park, 
and entered the narrow gravelled path. 

There were a few loungers in the park, 
tempted thither by the beauty of the warm, 
early June night; but Helen did not observe 
a young man who lingered near the fountain, 
which threw its slender jets into the fragrant 
air and scattered its welcome spray upon the 
flowers sleeping below. Nor would he have 
noticed her particularly, but that, just as she 
was walking down the path near him, with 
hasty, nervous steps, the light of a gas-lamp, 
set at the junction of two neighboring streets 
outside the inclosed oasis of greenery, flung 
its long track of radiance across her face. 

**¥ielen Darrell!’’ he exclaimed in an im- 
petuous tone,’ at first starting towards her, 
then checking the movement. But in a mo- 
ment inore he soliloquized: ‘ But why not 
speak to her once more—only once? I have 
learned the lesson of self-control by this 
time!’’ and he moved forward and overtook 
her, saying :— 

‘*Will you allow me to share your walk, 
Miss Darrell ?”’ 

Helen started, and her cheek paled, as his 
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well-known voice fell on her ear. Strange, 
that the one who occupied her thoughts should 
suddenly have appeared before her! for the 
artist’s memory had much to do with that 
nervons pace of hers. 

**Oh, is it you, Mr. Tinto?’’ she asked, with 
affected carelessness. ‘You are wondering 
why I am out here alone, I suppose; and 
think it necessary to shield me with your es- 
cort; but be sure I really am not so selfish as 
to wish to deprive you of a solitary ramble in 
the evening air. Iam going home, now, and 
will not trouble you.’’ 

She was unkind, cool, rnde, even, in her 
reply; but girls of nineteen are not apt to 
imagine themselves in fault after a lover's 
quarrel, such as had happened, two months 
before, between Helen and Ross Tinto. So 
she haughtily turned from him. But the 
artist’s footfalls kept pace with hers—and 
there was a shade of wounded feeling and 
sadness in his voice, as he said :— 

‘*Helen, don’t let us part in anger! I will 
not trouble you long with my company; for 
you know I am as proud as you, and have 
kept my word ever since that time we parted; 
but we have met to-night by no seeking on 
either side, and perhaps God has guided us 
hither. Helen, I don’t suppose you care for 
me at all now—and I have heard that you are 
soon to marry the wealthy"Mr. Bond—but I 
must say that your memory will be likely to 
come between me and the faces I paint, though 
I shall strive earnestly, in the cultivation of 
my art, to forget it, unless we part friends. 
Shall this be so, Welen?’’? and he reached 
fort’. a hand whose tremor could be distinvtly 
seen in the bright starlight. 

It was Helen Darrell’s turn now to either 
harden or melt; and I am glad to write—not- 
withstanding all she had manifested of pride, 
and contradiction, and self-torment—that she 
did the latter. Possibly the influences of the 
time and place, the soft, fragrant evening air, 
and the soothing tinkle of the cool fountain— 
had something to do with her altered mood ; 
but, more probably, it was the hopeless, weary 
tone of Ross Tinto’s voice, appealing to her 
very heart of hearts to forget, and acknow- 
ledge her share of the wrong in that quarrel, 
whose bitter, hasty, passionate words had so 
long rankled in her memory. 

**I’m sure, Ross, 7 never wanted to be 
other than friends,’’ she began, with a little 
quiver in her tones. ‘‘ And, as for marrying 
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old Banker Bond, I wish gossiping people 
would mind their own affairs, for I never’’— 

But why describe a lover’s reconciliation ? 
For, surely, those of our readers who have 
passed through one are perfectly acquainted 
with the modus operandi; and those who have 
not should live in most devout hope that they, 
by superior wisdom, may avoid the fiery quar- 
rel which renders such an event necessary. 

Yet fancy Mrs. Darrell’s surprise, when, 
that evening, Helen returned, accompanied 
by Ross Tinto, and when, later—after Cousin 
Frank Rawson had departed, and the girls 
had considerately gone up to their rooms, and 
papa had come home—Helen exclaimed, 
archly, but with a crimson blush, ‘‘ Mamma, 
I don’t think I shall marry Banker Bond, after 
all!’? 

Perhaps Mrs. Darrell sighed as she thought 
of the solid silver dinner-service—and cer- 
tainly Libbie and Mollie, when they heard of 
it, protested it was a burning shame that they 
couldn’t live at court, after all; yet I fancy 
that Gentleman Darrell felt a good deal re- 
lieved; and I can truly record that Banker 
Bond felt more chagrin than he would admit, 
when he received the young lady's polite, re- 
spectful, yet decided negative to his offer. 

But the great man showed himself te pos- 
sess a good heart, after all; for he did not 
seek revenge by turning off his cashier—as a 
rejected suitor in a novel would have done— 
but, upon Helen’s marriage with Ross Tinto, 
he sent her a handsome wedding-present, and, 
afterwards, visited her husband’s studio to 
order a picture. At w@jch visit the know- 
ledge came out—neither by ‘‘a strawberry- 
mark on the right arm,” nor ‘fa mole on the 
left cheek,’’ but by direct questions and an- 
swers—that the artist was the nearest living 
relative of the solitary old banker; who, there- 
upon, behaved most generously, in setting up 
the young couple in housekeeping, and render- 
ing them such substantial assistance as to jus- 
tify people in the supposition that the talented, 
rising young painter—whose pictures are be- 
ginning to be pointed out at artist’s exhibi- 
tions—will one day be the millionaire’s adopt- 
ed son and heir. 

And so—notwithstanding Mrs. Darrell’s 
first natural disappointment about the silver 
table-service—she may, one day, sit down to 
dine with it glittering before her again. And 
Libbie and Mollie say they expect to live at 
court yet, and perhaps marry grandees them- 








selves, as Cinderella’s sisters did; while 
Helen, happy as the Princess of the fairy tale, 
daily proves in her experience this best ver- 
sion of ‘‘the old story,’’ viz., that, despite 
some mercenary marriages, the true woman 
heart is won by love instead of rank or gold. 





TO MY WATCH-CASE.—A LADY’S GIFT. 


BY W. M. F. 
Time to me comes cased in beauty! 
Perfect beauty—perfect art. 
Ah, how more than simple duty 
Is an offering of the heart! 


Wronght by Friendship’s faithful fingers, 
With a lady’s matchless taste, 

Sweet the influence—how it lingers, 
Never from thé soul effaced. 


In my watch-case, true ideal 
Of a bright and happy state, 
Now I see that life is real 
In the smallest things of fate. 


For what patience and what kindness, 
And how many a pleasant thought, 
In my ignorance and blindness, 
Must my lady friend have wrought 


Into this dear thing of beauty, 
Into every leaf and flower, 

Telling plainly—not of duty, 
But of pleasure, hour by hour! 


Every stitch and bead that’s in it 
Leaveth here her magic soul ; 

And my watch ticks, every minute, 
Truths beyond poor Time's control! 


Such is life! We cannot make it 
Empty, fruitless, if we would ; 

"Tis no matter how we take it, 
Every hour breeds ill or good. 


Dear moments! in my chamber 
Thou shalt hang—a pleasing gift ; 
And, while through all time I wander, 
Holier thoughts to heaven uplift. 





Taz Tsorns or Domestic Lirz.—‘‘I dis- 
tinctly remember the first cross and disre- 
spectful language which I spoke to my 
husband,’’ said a lady, whose married life 
proved wretched. ‘‘It was two years after 
our marriage, and we had lived happily till 
then—till then,” she repeated, with excited 
earnestness. ‘‘ Bitter, recriminating words 
fell from my lips, which could not be re- 
ealled—bitter, recriminating words, which 
broke down the barrier of mutual respect. 
Once said, and it was easy to repeat them ; 
unkindness was answered by coldness, dis- 
respect by neglect.’’ 
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Ir was Christmas Eve! From many 4 
church tower the bells were chiming with a 
musical monotone, bearing far away into the 
echoes the tidings of the anniversary. The 
moon was clear and bright; the snow lay in 
white hard masses over roads and walks, and 
the merry jingle of the sleigh-bells sounded 
on the night air. Large houses, illuminated 
in every room, were filled with revellers ; 
stores were crowded with busy customers; 
trees laden with the wonderful fruit that 
grows only once a year upon them, were de- 
lighting merry eyes; everywhere were mirth 
and gladness. 

Mrs. Ford’s large boarding-house was bril- 
liantly lighted. A large gathering of friends 
filled the drawing-room; in the dining-room 
a long table invited all to Christmas cheer; 
each room had its concourse of happy faces ; 
every occupant seemed keeping festive the 
holiday, save one. 

One large, handsome room was closed 
against intrusive gayety, and the occupant 
sat by the fire thinking. It was a man, a 
little past the prime of life, though not forty 
years old. A nervous, weak man, who had 
aged fast, though his life had drifted away in 
a sort of dream. 

It is not easy to describe this man’s exist- 
ence. A dreaming boy, full of ambitious de- 
sire and high hope, with no physical energy 
to meet the mental craving. A youth poor 
and talented, writing a little, studying more; 
now earning a scanty living as a clerk, then 
teaching languages; ome year trying to live 
by his pen, the next, discouraged and despair- 
ing, taking a business position again. An 
aimless, wandering life, while in the brain, so 
unfitted to cope with the practical necessities 
of this world, dwelt all the lofty aspirations 
of genius. 

For thirty-five years this man had lived and 
dreamed; always pure and upright, with 
almost child-like innocence of mind and heart, 
yet always poor and weak. Then two great 
eras of happiness came to him. He loved 
where a warm love answered his own, and 
while he was anxiously questioning as to his 
future, a legacy fell to him that lifted him 
above;want. 





CHRISTMAS EVE, 


ANNIE FROST. 





He married, and for one year was content 
to love and dream; happy as a child is happy 
in the sunlight, letting the past die, and the 
futurerest in a halo of love-tinted rosy clouds. 
His Mary, a fair, delicate woman, understood, 
as no one else on earth did, the sensitive, 
beautiful soul in his shy nature, and drew 
forth the treasures of the gifted mind by the 
magic power of her sympathy and love. One 
year of happiness! Well, there are many 
lives that cannot count even that brief term 
of joy. ' 

Then a wee babe was born to Murray War- 
ren, and he became restless. His little fortune 
placed two above want; that was all. But 
for his child he became covetous. He must 
make money, work, grow rich and famous. 
So he left the quiet study, the peaceful com- 
panionship of his books, and invested his 
money in business. Friends shook their 
heads ; one friend of long standing, John Han- 
cock, petitioned for the position of adviser-in- 
chief, being a practical business man of high 
standing; but the enterprise succeeded. The 
little fortune began to increase, the dreamy 
student woke to new life, baby flourished and 
stimulated the father to new efforts, and so 
another year passed. 


Summer was just fading into autumn, when 
Mary Warren called her husband to her side 
one evening. The year-old Sadie was sleep- 
ing, and the mother lay upon a sofa in the 
firelight. Very fair and very frail she looked 
in the ruddy glow cast by the open grate. 

‘*Murray,’’ she said, as he sat beside her, 
and drew her into his arms, ‘‘ Murray, the— 
the doctor left a message for you, to-day.’’ 

‘You are not worse, darling?’’ he said, 
with a quick spasm of fear. 

‘¢ Not worse in pain or any suffering, Mur- 
ray; but the winter is coming on, and the 
doctor is afraid I cannot bear the cold, this 
year. He thinks I had better go South for a 
few months. Can you take me, Murray ?’’ 


‘*Mary—he does not think—he did not 
say’’— 

She clasped his hand in her little thin one. 

‘*Not yet, I think, Murray. 
stay a little longer, dearest. 


I think I shall 
But you kaow 
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I never dared hope for a very long life, Mur- 
ray. We have talked of it before.”’ 

‘*Yes, but I never realized, never felt it. 
Mary—oh, you will never leave me!”’ 

But the separation was even then decreed. 
Before the preparations were completed for 
the winter’s trip, Mary Warren died. 

All the energy of the past two years seemed 
for a time stricken from her husband’s life. 
His business languished, his enterprises drop- 
ped unfinished, his life seemed te have stop- 
ped again, and just two nights before our 
story commences his store had been destroyed 
by fire. 

So he sat by his hearth on Christmas Eve 
hopeless, weary, and heart-sick. In a tiny 
crib in one corner of the room lay a sleeping 
child, the nurse having obtained a holiday, 
but Murray Warren did not look toward the 
babe, nor seem to heed its presence. From 
the room below he caught sounds of music 
aud gay voices; everywhere around him life 
overflowed with happiness, and he sat in the 
dark a widowed, ruined man, 

A rap on his door roused him, and mechani- 
cally he rose to open it. In the light of the 
broad hall stood a man, upon whose face and 
figure were printed all the energy, life, and 
common sense that Murray Warren lacked. 
Of the same age, this man looked ten years 
younger. In place of dark dreaming eyes 
with fitful gleams of genius, he had large, 
well-opened blue ones, full of kindliness and 
hearty good sense; in lieu of a stooping nerve- 
less figure, he stood erect, with broad chest 
well thrown out, a firm step, and the carriage 
of an upright, honorable man, who fears no- 
thing save wrong doing and sin. 

‘*John Hancock! this is kind. Come in,’’ 
was the greeting he received, as he stood 
waiting at the door. 

‘* Moping in the dark, Murray? This is bad 
for you, man,’’ and in a moment the visitor 
had lit the gas burner. 

The first excitement of welcoming his guest 
over, Murray Warren had dropped into his 
«old attitude by the fire. 

**Come, come, Murray, you must rouse 
yourself! This will never do!’’ and, with all 
the eloquence of well-meaning friendship, 
John Hancock tried to rouse the drooping, 
despairing spirit. There was little response 
till he said: ‘‘There is Sadie to think of, 
Murray.”’ 

Then the weary eyes were raised. “I have 





ruined her, John. Every dollar of my uncle’s 
legacy was in the store.’’ 

** But the insurance’’— 

‘*Did I not tell you? The policy expired 
on the twentieth.’’ 

‘* And was not renewed ?”’ 

“No; I forgot it!’ 

‘* Whew! that is bad! Goodness me! that 
is bad. I don’t see how’’—and then the 
tone of reproach softened as John looked 
again at his friend, for whom he had felt all 
his life the same protecting love a man feels 
for a woman or a child friend. He could not 
reproach one so broken and sad. There was 
a silence in the room for some moments, and 
then Murray Warren spoke :— 

‘*Mr. Stephens was here to-day.’’ 

‘* Mary’s uncle ?’’ 

Murray winced at the name of the dead, 
but nodded assent. 

** Well ?”’ said John. 

‘*He offered me the agency of the new 
branch house in Cincinnati.’’ 

** You accepted, of course. It is a splendid 
opening.’’ 

**T did not decide.’’ 

‘*Not decide! Are you growing foolish, 
Murray ?’’ 

** No—I—you see, John, it involves a great 
deal of travelling, and—and—Sadie.”’ 

‘Murray, that was partly my errand to- 
night. Will you trust Sadie to Mary and me?’’ 

**John!’’? The pale, sad face was fairly 
illuminated for a moment. 

‘*We will take the best of care of her for 


yoa.”’ 


“IT know! I know! and I can seek her 
fortune for her again. But—you don’t know 
what a care sbe is.”’ 

‘“*That’s a likely story, with four of our 
own!’’ 

‘*T have so longed to see her merry like 
other children, John. Do you think she will 
laugh, at your house ?’’ 

‘* Of course she will.’’ 

**She is so pale and still. She sits here in 
my arms with her great black eyes as sad as 
a woman’s, looking so like her mother that I 
grow afraid she wili fade away from me. But 
if she is with you, with your children, I can 
go out and make a fortune for her, and take 
her home at last. I often fancy the home I 
would build for Sadie.’’ 

‘*Then we may take her?’’ 

**Not to-night!” the father said, nervously. 
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“Oh, not till all your preparations are 


complete, and you are ready to start for Cin- 


cinnati.’’ 

Moved by the same impulse, the two men 
went to the little crib and stood there, the 
one so strong and manly, the other so fair and 
effeminate, looking at the little sleeper. Fair 
and pale as a lily she lay on the pillows. The 
delicate little face, with its exquisite features, 
small, sensitive month, and low, broad fore- 
head, seemed too matured for a baby’s face; 
and the long black eyelashes and crisp curls 
of dark-brown hair added to the pallor of the 
fair face. 

John Hancock, thinking of his own rosy- 
cheeked, golden-haired darlings, felt as if this 
child must be moulded of finer clay; yet a 
sad conviction erept over him that their 
charge would be a brief one, and this lily- 
flower would fade away as her father feared. 
Once the father spoke as they stood there: 
** You will never let her forget me, John ?”? 

One week later the father placed the trea- 
sure of his life in Mrs. Hancock’s motherly 


arms. ‘‘She is all that makes life dear to 
me,’’ he said, sadly. ‘‘ You will not let her 
forget me ?’’ 


‘*No, indeed! And you must come often 
to see her,’’ was the cordial reply. ‘* You 
know there is always a room here for you.’’ 

‘Well, well, perhaps. You will be kind, 
I know; and some day I may be able to thank 
you asI wish. But now—now’’— 

‘Now I want you,’’ said John, coming to 
the rescue. ‘‘The carriage is here, and it is 
time you were off.’’ 

A long kiss printed upon the baby face, a 
warm hand pressure, and Murray Warren 
was gone, hearing, when far out of actual ear- 
shot, the echo of Sadie’s mournful ‘ Papa! 


papa!’’ 


Years rolled away, and Sadie Warren grew 
to womanhood. Her life was one of peaceful 
occupations, of study and quiet pleasures. 
There was very little in John Hancock’s house 
to wake the higher instincts of her nature. 
It was a thoroughly happy home. Three 
daughters and a son were brought up in 
modern manner; learning what was taught 
at school, playing the piano a little, speaking 
execrable French and worse German, dancing 
and doing moderately well all that their 
loving, common-place parents required them 
to do. In housework and needlework the 





girls were proficients; while young John 
looked forward to a seat in his father’s count- 
ing house as the climax of earthly ambition. 
There was no favoritism with the kindly 
heads of the house; and Sadie Warren shared 
ovary study and every advantage of John 
Hancock’s daughters; she went to school, 
had masters, dressed like the others, shared 
every invitation, and was ‘‘of the house’’ in 
all senses of the word. 

But caging an eaglet among barnyard fowls 
will never make a chicken or duck of the 
young prince of air, and the great heart and 
soul prisoned in the girl’s frail form sought 
and fonnd vents of which the household 
around her never dreamed. Masic with 
her was not a mere study of exercises and 
pretty airs, tame polkas or insipid waltzes. 
It was a medium by which genius could con- 
vey its beauties to heart and ear. The little 
world around her said, ‘‘That is one of Sadie’s 
fancies,’? when some grand harmony broke 
from her inspired voice or fingers, and never 
dreamed that the fancy was born of a heart 
and brain far above the dull routine of their 
life. When her cheek fiushed or her brain 
grew dizzy over some masterpiece of poetry, 
or her whole being seemed exalted before a 
painting or expanse of scenery, there was no 
other heart to meet hers in the rebound and 
claim kindred with its high pulsations. She 
lived alone an inner, secret life that met no 
eye, while her outward bearing was so gentle, 
unassuming, and retired that ‘‘Sadie’s shy- 
ness’’ passed into a proverb. 

And in this inner life of dreaming was 
shrined the memory of her dead mother and 
the hope of one day meeting her unknown 
father. He had left Cincinnati when she was 
only four years old, writing to John Hancock 
of some wonderful scheme by which he was 
to realize his darling’s fortune, and from that 
time all trace of him was lost. John believed 
him dead; but Sadie never listened for a 
moment to the suggestion. Some day in the 
far future he would come to her, and her 
soul meet the companionship and sympathy 
for which it longed. He would understand 
her music, he would fill her home with paint- 
ings, would take her abroad to see the won- 
ders of nature and art in the Old World, 
would read with her from her favorite poets. 
As a young girl waits for the prince who is 
to woo and win and carry her off to happy 
life in the future, Sadie looked for the qoming 
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of the father who was toiling for her in some 
far away country. 

She had passed her twentieth birthday, 
when her mother’s uncle died and left her a 
legacy that would suffice for all her simple 
wants, though far too small to give her Ach 
luxuries of art as her genius craved. She 
offered ail at first to her foster father, who in- 
dignantly denied that she had ever been a 
burden to him, and bade her make herself 
fine with her modest income. 

Twenty-six years had passed since Sadie 
Warren’s birthday, and in a small tenement 
house in a populous town in Illinois, a man 
was sitting dreaming of her baby face. An 
old, old man, pitifully aged and worn. The 
winter winds were gathering, sending chill 
streams of air through the then cracked walls 
of the house, and the old man’s clothing was 
poor and scant, so that he shivered at this 
whisper of coming frosts. 

‘*I wonder if he will come,’’ he muttered, 
as he drew his old coat close around him. 
** John Hancock loved me, and has been good 
to my baby. I wonder if he will come and 
take me to the asylum. Iam old and blind, 
and somebody must care for me. John Han- 
cock will come and take me to the asylum. 
But Sadie must not know. Sadie must never 
know!’’ 

So wandering, so trying to recall scraps of 
old, long-forgotten interests, now talking of 
his child, now of his wife, now of the unat- 
tainable riches, John Hancock found him. 

He was an old man now, too; but it was a 
hale, hearty old age, surrounded by every 
comfort that a life of honest, industrious pros- 
perity could gather. In the kind heart there 
beat as warm and true a love for his old friend 
as had ever been there, and he had come at 
once in answer to the call sent him. 

**John !’’ Murray Warren cried, as the step 
of his old friend sounded on the floor. ‘‘I 
cannot see you, John, but you are there ?’’ 

“fT am here! Why, old friend, how is 
this ?”’ 

**I would not have sent for you, John, but 
the doctors say I must go to the asylum for 
the blind, in my own State, and there is no 
one to take me there. I tried hard, John, to 
make a fortune for Sadie, but everything went 
wrong. I have been all over the country 
seeking, but I found no gold for my child. 
But she is with you, John, and you will not 
let her want, will you ?’’ 





‘‘She is in better keeping than mine now, 
Murray.’’ 

‘** She is not dead ?’’ he cried. 

**No, no! She is married, andin a home 
of her own. She married a painter chap, who 
is not very rich, to be sure, but they seem to 
be as happy as birds in a nest.’’ 

‘‘Married! You will not tell her about 
me?’ You must not sadden her, John. My 
little Sadie !’’ 

My pen can never draw the sad picture of 
Murray Warren’s sinking faculties. He had 
strained his eyes over night writing, striving 
for that will-o’-the-wisp, fortune, till the 
organ of vision faded, grew dim, faint, and 
finally failed entirely. Then the overtaxed 
mental powers began to fail too, and he be- 
came a helpless, suffering, childish old man. 

The long journey roused him somewhat, 
and, when Jokn informed him that they were 
nearly home, he woke up to an interest in 
what passed around him. 

‘‘ Are we near the asylum?’’ he asked, as 
John proposed walking from the depot. 

‘« Very near your asylum,’’ was the answer. 
**Do you know what night this is, Murray!’’ 

**No. All nights are alike now.’’ 

**Not so. This is Christmas Eve, Murray. 
Do you remember the Christmas Eve when 
you promised me the care of Sadie? You 
charged me then never to let her forget you. 
Murray, I obeyed the charge. She has never 
forgotten you, she has never ceased to love 
you.’’ 

They were ascending the steps of a modest 
but neat little house, and, crossing the hall, 
entered a bright cheerful parlor; but Murray 
heeded not the change, absorbed in memory. 
The parlor was occupied, but a dead silence 
reigned as John raised a warning finger. 

‘Then she knows how I loved her, though 
I left her,’’ said Murray, as John placed him 
in a chair. 

**She has always loved you. Do you think, 
Murray, that if she was poor, and old, ard 
helpless, and you had a home, that you would 
like to have her pass that home to seek an 
asylum from public charity ?’’ 

**God forbid !’’ 
> “And if she loves you as tenderly as you 
love her, is it not her right to take you to her 
home and heart, Murray ?’’ 

**Sadie!’’ he said, opening his arms, “‘ Sadie, 
come to me.”’ 

‘*IT am here, father,’’ she said, kneeling 
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beside him and guiding his hands to her 
face. 

But the shock of joy was too much for the 
weakened mind. 

**Sadie,’? he repeated. ‘‘John, where is 
my child, my little Sadie ?”’ 

“IT am here,’’ she sobbed, as he repulsed 
her. 

** John, I want my child !’’ 

The mother instinct came to aid Sadie. 
Rising, she softly left the room, returning 
quickly to lay her sleeping babe in her 
father’s arms. 

He touched the little face with gentle re- 
verence, seeming too happy for words. The 
long years of suffering passed away like a 
dream, and he was Murray Warren again with 
his babe in his arms. 

**John,’’ he said, “it is Christmas Eve, 
again, and I am at home. Is it not so, old 
friend ?”’ 

It were too long a tale to tell how, under the 
genial influence of love and care, his mind 
grew clearer till the mists were all scattered. 
How his child loved him I can never tell you, 
and, as her husband’s name grew famous 
among artists, her heart throbbed with pride, 
knowing how many precious treasures of 
thought and observation her father poured 
out at her husband’s feet. 

In one of the leading galleries of art, in our 
favored land, there is a large painting repre- 
senting an old man poorly clad, seated by a 
fireside with a babe in his arms. Leaning 
over his chair another old man looks down, 
too, upon the infant, while, kneeling, encir- 
cling babe and parent with her arms, is a fair 
young woman, whose uplifted face is full of 
holy peace and love. It is called ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve,’’ and I tell you its history as it was told 
to me. 





GREETING. 


THERE is something pleasingly significant in 
the fact that when man meets man, the first 
impulse excited is one of good will. All forms 
of greeting—some of them, it must be owned, 
a little grotesque—are overtures, or at any 
rate profess to be, of kindly regard. Whether 
made by words or gestures, or both, they 
are meant to convey between those who use 
them friendly desires. Making every deduo- 
tion requisite on the score of custom and 
the like, it is agreeable to believe that the 





wish which makes the earliest appearance 
when people meet is for each other’s welfare 
—the first flash of soul which follows contact 
is one of love. It bespeaks the brotherhood 
of the race. It shows that down below the 
surface there is an undercurrent of mutual 
sympathy and disinterestedness, let the ripple 
or the roughness, the swirls or the eddies, be 
what they may above. When our nature 
goes out to the tent-door to recognize the 
presence of its kin, it takes with it all the 
charities, and ‘‘Peace be with you’’ is the 
meaning of the salutation which it breathes. 





ERGEBUNG. 


BY WILLIAM BELL. 


An, me! what boots it what the hours may bring? 
These hands no more may pluck the flowers of spring, 
So thin, and wasting slowly day by day. 
And fainter, dimmer ‘fore the altar burns, 
The little light, and still the mourner mourns ; 
And night comes narrowing down so cold and gray. 


‘Tis worse than weakness to repine in vain, 
For what we count as loss is often gain ; 

And patience noblest when we suffer most. 
To render all, go dowa into the dust, 
Common it is to all, the wicked and the just, 

And death doth give us more than all that 's lost. 
The summer ’s gone, the swallows from the eaves, 
And sadly sound the dry and falling leaves ; 

The autumn wanes, the year is growing old, 
But fair is earth, the low, rich skies beneath ; 

And oh, how glorious seem decay and death! 

The woods and vales are purple, green and gold. 
The autumn wanes; oh, let us, sister sweet, 

Arise and follow her retreating feet, 

Across the seas into the classic land ; 

To bluer heavens, and odorous parterres, 
Where moonlit waters wash the palace stairs, 

And marble gods in hall and garden stand. 

The land of song, and old in fame and ruth, 
But now rejoicing in another youth ; 

So happy now, though suffering much and long. 

A noble people, long enslaved, are free. 
Oh, courage, brothers! Well, oh, Italy! 
Thy children have avenged insult and wrong 





Yourn beholds happiness gleaming in the 
prospect. Age looks back on the happiness 
of youth; and instead of hopes, seeks its en- 
joyment in the recollections of hopes. Thus 
happiness ever resides in the imagination. 


Be rather wise than witty; for much wit 
hath commonly much froth, and ’tis hard to 
jest and not sometimes jeer too, which many 
times sink deeper than was intended or ex- 
pected, and what was designed for mirth ends 
in sadness. 








HETTY. 


BY KATE M. HINDS, AUTHOR OF “MRS. APPLETON’S MAID,” ETC. 


Eicut years ago, this second week of June, 
brother Chester and I had quite made up our 
minds to go out into the country and visit 
Uncle Lucas and Aunt Roxanne; while father, 
mother, and sister Emily took a trip to Cape 
May, to see if a change of air and bathing in 
the salt water wouldn’t bring back again the 
coveted bloom to Emily’s cheeks. So, after 
seeing them nicely off, Chester and I packed 
our trunks, and, in three hours from the 
time we bid them good-by, we stepped from 
off the six o’clovk train at M depot, where 
we left our baggage, and started across the 
fields to Russet Farm, I do not know why 
the place was thus designated, unless in 
honor to the large golden-brown russets which 
bowed down the limbs of the pear-like trees 
in the old orchard. We had strolled across 
one meadow, and had clambered to the top 
of a high stone wall, where we stopped to 
take breath and rest a bit, before venturing 
upon the other half mile of tall grass that 
lay between us and the farm-house. 

‘‘My stars, what a herd of turkeys! Look! 
sis, look! There’s a rural picture for you! 
Pretty, aint it?’ exclaimed Chester, de- 
lightedly. 

‘* Where ?”’ said I, brightening up. 

‘*Under that monstrous maple; the only one 
that these two half mile meadows boast of.’’ 

It was indeed a pretty picture; for there, 
under the wide, spreading shade of the maple, 
sat a sun-browned little lady of some fifteen 
Junes, dressed in a light-blue calico frock and 
a white apron; her gingham sun-bonnet bang- 
ing at the back of her neck by the strings, 
the Lapy’s Book spread out on her lap, and 
her fingers just as busy with the shining 
kuitting-needles that were shaping the cotton 
stocking, as were her eyes that rested so in- 
tently upon the pages before her; with the 
largest flock of old and young turkeys that 
I ever saw, feeding on corn meal around her. 
The last rays of the setting sun, gleaming 
through the brauches, lit up this living pic- 
tare with such a mellow light that it was 
really delicious to look upon. After studying 
it some time, we scrambled down from off the 
wall; and when within a few feet of them, 
Chester commenced whistling loudly, which 
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so frightened the turkeys that they skulked 
into the tall grass like so many young Indians. 

‘*There, you booby, you ’ve done it,’’ cried 
the little rustic beauty, springing up, and, 
regardless of Chester’s apology, began to 
call ‘‘Turk, turk, tark;’’ ‘*Gobble, gobble, 
gobble,’’ answered the old ones back. It 
was some minutes before she could coax them 
out of their hiding-places to finish the corn 
meal. 

“She is rather complimentary,’’ laughed 
Chester, as we proceeded on. 

‘Yes; the varnish is somewhat rubbed off 
your rural picture,’’ said I, mischievously. 

Uncle Lucas, with his scythe swung over 
his shoulder, was standing by the big picket 
gate as we came up, and a right hearty wel- 
come did we receive from his hard, honest 
hand. We chatted briskly as we walked 
slowly up the long, maple-skaded lane, at 
the end of which stands the large, old-fash- 
ioned yellow house, that has sheltered two 
generations up to manhood and womanhood. 

Aunt Roxanne gave a little start as she 
beheld Chester and me with Uncle Lucas. 
** Well, if here isn’t Betsy’s children,’’ she 
said, with surprise, giving each a motherly 
kiss. ‘‘ Really I’ve had so many questions to 
ask concerning brother Isaac, sister Betsy, 
and Emily, that I had nearly forgotten that 
you must be quite famished. Supper, how- 
ever, has been waiting some time for father 
and Hetty. I don’t see what keeps her so 
long; she generally gets in by tea time.’’ 

‘* Hetty who?’’ queried I. 

**Oh, I've had so much to ask, and to tell 
of our own families, that I had entirely for- 
gotten Hetty. She is our adopted daughter, 
and has lived with us since last October; an 
excellent girl is our Hetty. You see, after 
Bess and Erastus got married, father and I 
couldn’t well do without help, so he hired a 
man to work with him, and a servant girl 
forme. The hussy; she riles me dreadfully 
whenever I think of her. I got so I couldn’t 
endure her, and I sent her off. About this 
time the Widow Pease died; and, when dy- 
ing, begged so hard of me to be a mother to 
Eleanor—that’s her name; but we call her 
Hetty, after the little one we lost—that I prom- 
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ised. And, I assure you, both father and 1 
do not regret it. She is such a spry, tidy 
little girl, that with her assistance I get along 
nicely. Then she takes so to book learning, 
it’s astonishing. Do you believe, she read all 
the books and newspapers in the house last 
winter, including, ‘ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest,’ 
and ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and Erastus’ book— 
what do you call it ?—Johnson's ‘ Rasselas,’ 
books you wouldn’t think a child would care 
to read. This spring, when the hens com- 
menced to lay, she made a bargain with 
Lucas to hunt the eggs, if he would take the 
Lapy’s Book for her; and she does set a heap 
by it. Now they have gone into another 
speculation, that of raising turkeys. She is 
to feed and care for them, and receive one- 
half the profits to pay her schooling with the 
coming winter. It’s quite amusing, too, of 
a wet, bad morning, to see her bringing her 
apron full of young ones into the kitchen 
without a speck of life hardly, and in no 
time they will be as smart as crickets. 
Father Lucas just dotes on her.’’ 

‘*And so does mother Roxy,’’ said uncle, 
lifting his heavy eyebrows, with a confident 
smile stealing round the corners of his good- 
natured gray eyes. 

Just then Hetty made her appearance in 
the doorway and blushed scarlet as she 
caught sight of Chester and me; evidently 
ashamed of her unladylike behavior, and 
would have fled if Aunt Roxanne had not 
bade her come in. 

Nearly a week went by before Hetty’s shy- 
ness wore off in Chester’s presence. It hap- 
pened one morning that he saw her bringing 
a half-grown turkey, with its leg broken, to 
the house, and, when she told him she was 
going to set it, he laughed heartily; from 
that time they were the best of friends. He 
sat down on the kitchen stoop and held the 
turkey, while she went for splinters and 
bandages. It proved a good surgical opera- 
tion; for, in a week’s time, it was able to go 
to the meadows again. 

Those were four short, pleasant weeks that 
Chester and I spent at Russet Farm; and we 
couldn’t realize their shortness until we were 
summoned home. 

Emily could not help laughing, if her city- 
fied notions were considerably horrified, when 
I told her of the dreadful looking scare-crows 
that Chester, Hetty, and I made to hang up 
in the cornfields, and of the nice yellow butter 





I helped Hetty churn, and of the large cheeses 
I helped Aunt Roxy butter, and the batch of 
bread I spoiled. Such times we did have 
chasing after the turkeys; of our delightful 
fishing excursion, and of my beau, whose 
father was a grower of large pumpkins and 
fat hogs, and whom I never did expect to hear 
the last of from Chester; and shouldn’t, pro- 
bably, if I hadn’t had the good fortune to get 
married; and, so to pay him off, I occasion- 
ally put him in mind of his pulling Hetty’s 
hair, or pinching her ears till the tears came, 
then kissing her to make up, at which he would 
color up like my horseshoe geranium blossoms, 
that are so attractive in my window. But that 
was, as I have said, some eight years agp. 


‘‘Dear me, how slow you are, Mary; we 
never shall get started. Mr. Wells must be 
a remarkably patient man, else he never 
could endure it. And it is a real blessing to 
such people who have husbands that can pay 
an extra dollar for a particular seat. There, 
now, if you haven’t got to go back to the nur- 
sery for the fifth time since you began to dress 
to see if Charlie hasn't stopped breathing, 
for I can’t see what else keeps you troiting 
up and down stairs. When I marry, I'll be 
sure and have the nursery on the ground 
floor, if it’s so essential for mothers to know 
how many times a child must breathe in a 
minute, or if it has had bad dreams, especi- 
ally when it is under such watchful eyes as 
his nurse has got.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I’m ready at last,’’ said I, airily, 
dancing into the parlor with my scolding little 
guest, where Mr. Wells and brother Chester 
were awaiting us. The look of annoyance 
that rested on Grace Stephens’ face faded into 
good humor as Chester drew her hand within 
his arm, as we started for the new Presbyte- 
rian church, where we were expecting to be 
greatly entertained with Miss Pease’s eloquent 
reading, that we had heard so much of within 
the past few weeks. The look which stole 
over Chester’s face as he recognized Eleanor 
Pease made me ‘yonder a little; but I soon 
forgot it as her clear, silvery voice uttered 
one of Longfellow’s poems. The attentive 
audience was charmed—charmed into admi- 
ration with her sweet, cultivated voice, un- 
embarrassed, lady-like manners, genius and 
good sense that were so firmly impressed 
upon every feature of her face. 

‘““Why do so few of our young ladies be- 
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come good readers ?’’ questioned I, as we were 
walking home, with Eleanor Pease’s charming 
reading still ringing in my ears. ‘‘I think it 
is as fine an accomplishment as vocal or in- 
strumental music; not one of my many lady 
friends can read aloud without being sorely 
mortified, and most of them, too, boast of 
graduating at such and such fashionable 
schools. I ’ll wager my new furs against your 
old ones that Hetty Pease has never been out 
of her district to school.”’ 

**Don’t go into raptures; don’t, please,’’ 
laughed Grace. ‘‘I wouldn’t be as homely as 
she is for all her fine reading.’’ 

‘*Homely! call Hetty Pease homely? I do 
not believe there was one in that large assem- 
blage who will agree with you.”’ 

‘*Do come to my rescue, Mr. Heath,’’ cried 
Grace, appealing to Chester. 

‘*Indeed,”’? said he, ‘I thought all the 
ladies pretty I saw this eveniug.”’ 

Grace was a little piqued at this, and so 
they were both silent the rest of the way 
home, a thing unusual with them. 

In the morning Chester came into the nur- 
sery where I was playing with baby Charlie, 
and said, anxiously: ‘*Mary, I understand 
that Cousin Erastus, his wife, and Miss Pease 
are stopping at the Waverley ; hadn’t we better 
go over and call upon them ?”’ 

** Certainly ; I shall be happy to accompany 
you, and will invite them home to dinner.’’ 

‘* She is to read again this evening, and will 
probably leave town to-morrow. It’s a query 
to me how she ever came to read in public.’’ 

‘*So it is to me, Chester.’’ 

But a short time elapsed after sending up 
our cards, before we were ushered into our 
friend’s presence, and a delightful greeting it 
was, renewing our old acquaintanceship, by 
recalling past pleasures. After their accept- 
ance to dine with us, Hetty said, with such a 
pretty, bashful way, ‘‘Mary, dear, please 
don’t invite strangers to meet us. I do so 
dislike to be lionized.”’ 

At this we all laughed merrily. 

“Oh, then, you do not care for this public 
worship,’? said Chester, eying her a little 
curiously. 

**T’ll make bold to answer for her; she is 
an enigma—she neither cares for private or 
public worship; so this confession for her 
will be a warning to you, Cousin Chester,”’ 
and Erastus ended his speech with a flourish- 
ing gesture. 





i Well, then,” said I, ‘‘there shall be no 
strangers present save my husband and Ches- 
ter’s lady-love; both, of course, you are anx- 
ious to see.’ I noticed a drawing down of 
the corners to Hetty’s pretty mouth when I 
mentioned Grace Stephens being Chester's 
lady-love, but as the love happened to be all 
on Grace’s side, I did it to tease Chester. 

During our call, and while at our house, 
Eleanor Pease avoided the least allusion to 
her reading. I thought it singular when I 
expressed the pleasure her reading gave us, 
she merely said thank you, then turned the 
conversation very ingeniously upon the most 
interesting topics of the day. 


‘*Russet Farm, March 1st, 18—. 

‘*My Dear Mary’ You wished me to write 
you after my return home. I do so with plea- 
sure, giving you a brief history of our past 
troubles in the following pages. You were 
surprised at my appearance in public. I saw 
it in your face and in your conversation when 
you called upon us at the hotel; but you 
have not been any more so than I, now it is 
over. I am surprised at myself for undertak- 
ing so dangerous a step, and happily sur- 
prised at my success, and the sweet reward it 
has brought. Peace is reigning, dear Mary, 
in our home once more. To my more than 
father and mother it has purchased quiet and 
content, which will go down to the grave with 
them. Oh, how immeasurably grateful ought 
Ito be to my Heavenly Father for this gift 
which has been such a blessing to my adopted 
father and mother in their old age. Three 
years ago Erastus entered deeply into produce 
speculation, and so involved did he get, that 
father was obliged to mortgage his farin that 
he had toiled and struggled so for in his early 
manhood. I knew for two years after it was 
done that something unusual was clouding 
father’s and mother’s happiness, and, had I 
been their own child, I should not have hesi- 
tated until six months ago before I would 
have known the cause; then I went to Sa- 
mantha, Erastus’ wife, and learned the home 
I loved so much would have to be sold on the 
tenth day of April to meet the debt, and it 
was this that was killing father. He has 
grown old very fast within the past year. 
When the farm was mortgaged, Erastus 
thonght he and father could, with the snug- 
gest kind of economy, clear the principal and 
interest off the farm by the time the mortgage 
became due; but the first two years the wheat 
and bean crops failed entirely ; besides losing 
over two hundred sheep and a handsome span 
of horses, and this year he realized a very 
thin crop of corn, and lost two cows, and the 
severity of last winter killed most of his bees. 
You remember what pride he took in that 
long line of beehives ; they had increased so 
fast that the hives extended as far as the old 
orchard. After returning home from,5aman- 
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tha’s, I went up to my room, threw myself 
across the foot of the bed and cried a good 
deal, and pondered a little upon the dreadiul 
news which I had heard. I must help father, 
but how, in what manner could it be accom- 
plished. Thinking crying wouldn’t be of 
much help to them, or me either, I got up, 
shook out my rumpled dress, bathed my face 
in cold water, sat down by the window with 
another burst of crying. Was I mad? I 
clasped my hands across my forehead and 
walked the floor as if I was really crazed, as 
the way I could help him shaped itself into 
my head with such unyielding force. Would 
they let me? Could I do such a thing? 
What if I should fail if I undertook it? were 
questions that shot rapidly across my mind, 
causing my burning temples to throb heavily 
with pain. Then my pride revolted at sub- 
mitting myself to the mercies of the public 
critics. But the remembrance of that old man 
and woman below, with their hair bleached to 
a snowy whiteness by many toiling years, of 
their paternal kindness to their adopted daugh- 
ter, who, if it had not been for them, would now 
be earning her livelihood as a menial, came to 
me with such a softening power, that I ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, ‘I will! I will!’ They 
shall not find me the one to lag behind when in 
trouble. Ilaughed; I wept; I scolded myself 
for behaving solikeafool. I’m amazed when- 
ever Ithinkof it. I, the quiet, passive mortal 
that never before could be aroused into any- 
thing like spirit. I could scarcely wait for a 
seasonable hour to call upon our pastor, the 
only person who could advise me upon this 
momentous decision, I have been a pupil of 
his nearly five years. Under his supervision, 
a winter ago, the young people gave an even- 
ing entertainment in singing, speaking pieces, 
and reading, for the fitting up of the church, 
and my reading was much praised, and it was 
the praise that first suggested it to me. The 
pastor’s scruples were overruled, as were 
father’s and mother’s by my entire faith of 
success. I made a tour through the larger 
villages, then, by Erastus’ advice, we visited 
some of the cities, ending with yours. And 
now, dear Mary, father and mother extend a 
cordial invitation to you to make us a vigit in 
the month of roses. Our united love to your 
family. Your friend, ELEANOR PEASE. 
‘* Mrs. Mary WELLs.’’ 


‘* Well,” said Chester, after hearing the 
letter read, ‘‘so Uncle Lucas and Aunt Rox- 
anne did not condescend to invite their ne- 
phew. I shall go out immediately and learn 
the reason.’’ He did go, and has continued 
going out every two weeks all summer, and, 
since the last visit, he has told me I may get 
myself in readiness to attend a wedding at 
Russet Farm. This is very satisfactory to 
me, as there is no one who would please me 
better for a sister-in-law than Heity. 





THE OLD YEAR. 


BY B&B. K. 


Ir was the last night of December, and 
slowly the great hands of the clock were near- 
ing the hour of midnight. The firelight and 
shaded lamps cast fantastic figures over the 
furniture in the dark corners of the room, and 
glitter after glitter of marvellous frost pictures 
grew upon the window pane. Voices of the 
night wind were moaning and sobbing among 
the branches and in the chimneys and case- 
ments. Withont, though I saw not, I knew 
that great drifts of snow were whirling and 
piling in the darkness. 

During all the weary hours my thoughts 
had been dwelling sadly among the graves of 
my past. Again my soul had put on her sack- 
cloth of bitterer days that had been lain away 
for mirthful vestments. But now a strange- 
ness came over me. I heard no sound of foot- 
fall, but silently was borne away from my 
fireside and found myself at the portal of a 
wondrous cathedral. The walls were cruelly 
white, and covered over with mysterious 
figures and hieroglyphics. The roof rose 
hundreds of feet above, and was supported by 
the sculptured figures of angels. Long corri- 
dors extended farther than the eye could see. 
Masses of vapor bung swaying from the dome, 
and on all sides, over the whiteness, there 
was a constant flickering of blue and opal. 
All was hushed save a low sound, like a re- 
quiem of sighs, that came echoing from the 
dim corridors, and chilled the heart icily. 
Bewildered and trembling, I would have hast- 
ened away from the dazzling whiteness and 
wierdness, but strange influences held me 
stationary. 

Then behind me I heard voices, and sud- 
denly was surrounded by a numberless crowd 
of human beings. Passionately they hurried 
along, thronging into the cathedral, till I was 
carried on like a leaf on the surging ocean. 
On, on, but now like a phantom throng, noise- 
less and death-like, for even the footfall on 
the stone pavement awakened no echo. But 
soon the crowd moved slower, and I saw we 
were approaching a bier whereon something 
lay. Nearer, and we stood mute and breath- 
less, for before us, lying low among faded 
flowers and sere leaves, wrapped in his wind- 
ing sheet, was the Old Year we had loved so 
well, white, rigid, and dead. 

The weight of his last days had pressed 
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heavily, and his face was furrowed and sad 
to look upon. Around him in mockery upon 
the sombre pall, were scattered the gifts he 
had given. All his wealth of hope and glory 
had perished, and the earth angels gazed 
downward with pitying faces ; ever and anon 
smoothing the gray thin locks, for he was one 
of their children. From censers near the blue 
incense curled upward around the white stone 
angels, and made them seem stern and grand 
as the angels of the Ursi. Still the soundless 
wave of human life surged onward. Some 
came eagerly as if to see a joyous thing; 
others with lingering footsteps, and few with 
sneering faces; but as they one by one looked 
upon the pale face and laid some treasure or 
some burden down, feeling that the year was 
indeed dead, they turned away more sadly, 
and some with tears. They were bringing 
their cares, and sorrows, and fancied ills, and 
uncompleted tasks. Each striving for self, 
each heavily laden, thinking it possible to 
bury all sadness or sorrow with one poor 
dead year, but passing to find the burden 
little lighter and but little left behind. Some 
came with gloomy faces, whose cares were in 
imagination, and some bore bitter griefs. 
Many mourning vestured laid down carefully 
handfuls of ashes. These were they whose 
idols had been broken, and beautifal shrines 
crumbled in dust; still they gathered the 
ashes to their hearts, again, and went away 
mourning. An old man tottered along under 
the weight of a huge bag, from which a 
yellowish dust was sifted as he walked. 
With great effort he reached the bier, and, 
with a sigh, gazed on the dead, still clutching 
the dust that all his long life he had called 
treasure. But as he turned away he stag- 
gered and fell, and when they lifted him up 
and brushed the gold dust from his glaring 
eyes, he was—dead. Children eagerly threw 
down their broken toys, and felt no lingering 
sadness for the shrouded figure. Many a 
youth brought resolutions, and dead ambition, 
and lifting high his right hand made solemn 
vows to redeem the future. The middle 
aged laid down many an idle wish or holy 
thing and called_them folly. One strong 
man, weary and heavily laden, knelt on the 
cold floor, clasping the shroud, and prayed. 
When he arose a light more than earthly 
broke over his face, and he went onward with 
the mnsic of a new song in his soul. 

While yet they were urging in with their 





voiceless weariness, a bell commenced tolling 
in awful tones that woke echoes in the corri- 
dors and rent the vestment of incense that 
shrouded the angels. Then the phantoms 
lifted and bore the dead year through the 
portals of Time’s cathedral. And the multi- 
tude followed with their burdens. Ere long 
they reached a stream, sedgy and black, 
where formless boatmen waited to bear the 
dead to the ocean. As I stood mournfully 
gazing, 1 remembered my own withered gar- 
land, a hope and dream or two twined in the 
bright days when the year was young, but 
now dead and worthless, so I threw it, think- 
ing it might rest on the bier. The boat 
moved slowly off, and my flowers sank in the 
bottomless waters; for the name of the river 
is Lethe. As with saddened hearts we looked 
after the shadowy thing that grew mistier in 
the distance, we heard the sound of music and 
laughter, and, turning, saw that the new 
year had come golden and glorious. The 
children shouted for joy, and the youth 
pressed forward to greet him. Even some of 
the sad ones, who had sighed so for the dead 
year, lifted their heads and smiled as he scat- 
tered his treasure. But I turned from these 
things I had seen so often, and from the sad, 
dead year, and soon forgot in my dreams that 
all years, freighted with human hopes and 
sorrows, must pass from Time through Ob- 
livion to the ocean of Eternity. 





TO MY SISTER. 
BY £MILIE. 


Your kisses, my sister, are purer than pearls 
Gathered from the deptb of the sea ; 
Dearer than diamonds, from secret mine, 
Sweet as the sun's bright, amber wine 

Ever unto me! 


When the dark curtains of despair 
Are shutting from out my life the day, 
And draping, with their sable fold, 
The iduls I had theught pare gold, 
And found them clay! 


When into my young life has crept some sorrow, 
Some terribly bitter pain, 
And I have found, when, alas! too late, 
Love to have been better than hate, 
. And found in vain! 


Your kisses and kind words, gentle sister, 
Have lit the chambers of my soul 
With light, and hope, and soothed flerce sorrow, 
Helpiag me strive again to-morrow 
To win the goai! 
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AMUSEMENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THE CHINESE SHADOWS, SHADOW BUFF, ETC. 


Ture is nothing during the holiday season 
that contributes more to the pleasure and 
happiness of the young than social gatherings 
at home. That our young readers may amuse 
themselves and astonish their friends, we 
have prepared some sketches and diagrams 
that will be of service to them. The first is 


THE CHINESE SHADOWS. 


The best adapced place for this is a draw- 
ing-room, or parlor, where there are folding- 
doors, against the opening of which, on a 
wooden frame (see engraving), tack up or 
fasten taut and tight a wet sheet or table- 
cloth, immersed before tacking up in a bucket 
or tub of water, and then well wrung out. 
We have always done it with a dry sheet, and 
saved the expense of a frame, by tacking it 
on the inside of the door, next to the per- 
formers. Your light must be a very small 
candle, or a piece of one being enough to last 
out the performance, and a very low broad- 
bottomed candlestick. Having all things in 
readiness, viz., the candle well lighted, and 
the sheet tightly strained to the opening of 
the doors, the company of spectators being 
seated in the dark on one side of the cloth, 
on the other side of the same the light is to 
be placed on the floor, about four or five feet 
distant from the centre of the cloth; all other 
lights must be put out, and the actors, three 
or four lads from ten to twelve, or thirteen 
years of age, ready to carry out the following 
directions—the effect of which will be much 
increased if some kind, obliging sister or cou- 
sin plays a series of lively tunes on the piano 
to add “‘ music to the mirth,’’ and keep the 
‘*game alive.’’ As regards costume —the 
pantaloons should be well tucked up. Coats 
should be taken off, and all appear in shirt 
sleeves. They should all stand in a row, 
having between themselves and the audience 
the lighted eandle and the wet sheet. Boy 
No. 1 should now advance close to the light, 
and then quickly jump over it sideways. 
This, to the aadience in front, will have the 
appearance of his having dropped through 
from the ceiling. He must now, according to 
his nerve and capability for the grotesque, 
give any manner of queer attitudes, by comic- 
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ally throwing out his arms and legs. After 
he has amused himself and friends in this way 
for a few minutes, let him jump back sideways 
over the light, and he will appear to those in 
front to have gone up through the ceiling. 
Now let boy No. 2 go through the same per- 
formance, and so boys 3 and 4, or as many as 
there may be—bearing always in mind to jump 
over the light sideways. Now let boy No. 1 
commence the second part of the shadow fun- 
niments by jumping over the light, and ex- 
pressing in pustomime, by putting his hands 
up to his mouth and jaws, what a dreadful 
bad toothache he has got; then let boy No. 
2 appear by jumping over the light, and 
taking the sufferer with the toothache by the 
chin and nose, wrench open his mouth to have 
a look in; then take a handkerchief and tie 
up the patient’s jaw, giving him every now 
and then some good taps on the top of the 
head ; then leaving the toothache subject to 
moan, groan, and twist his head about, let 
boy No. 2, now the doctor, jump back over 
the light, and then again jump forward over 
the light with a chair, which, having placed 
in a convenient position, let him take hold of 
the patient, or toothache boy No. 1, and put 
him in the chair; then untie the handkerchief 
that binds up the jaw and go through any 
rough kind of comic examination that fact 
and fun may suggest, always bearing in mind 
to have ‘‘method in the madness.’’ If the 
youth who personates the doctor finds himself 
equal to the task, he can introduce a little quiet 
“*patter,’’ as the professionals call it, by say- 
ing, as he examines the patient’s mouth: 
‘*Oh, a dreadful case, my son—an awful tooth 
—one of your grinders—e regular double- 
pronged Miller—no cure whatever for it— 
twenty bottles of my wonderful ‘ Diapporeti- 
cum Bezoardicum,’ or my most astonishing 
‘ Lypapodestictionsorewerum,’ would not ease 
it. It must come out, and no mistake, so 
here, John, bring me my No. 1 lancet. 

John, the assistant—a thin, tall boy, if 
there is one among the company—now jumps 
over the light, and presents the doctor with 
the lancet (see engraving). The doctor then 
says, ‘‘ Now, John, lay hold of his head while 
I lance the gums previous to the draw.’’ 
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Then take the wooden lancet and give it two 
or three flourishes and a grotesque sharpening 
or edging upon the hand, as barbers do their 
razors; then, with the assistance of John, 
who holds the head back, just insert it in the 
patient’s mouth, and appear to cut and lance 
the gums, or it can be run alongside of the 
head, opposite the audience, it appears then 
as if it went in the mouth. Then say, ‘‘ Now, 
John, for the small patent pliers—the new 
atmospheric extractors.’’ John jumps over the 
light, and instantly returns with the pliers 
(see engraving), which are simply two pieces 
of thin deal serewed with one screw, so that 
it will open like a pair of scissors. The pieces 
of deal te be about three feet long, and, when 
inserting them in the patient’s mouth, stand 
off at arm’s length, while John, the assistant, 
fastens to the edge with a small loop a large 
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profile tooth (see engraving). This he can 
easily do as he is ‘‘ pottering’’ about the pa- 
tient’s head. During the operation, the pro- 
file tooth, which is at first concealed by the 
assistant in the folds of his dress, can, during 
the fan and struggle at the extracting, be 
masked by the hands of the patient and as- 
sistant, when at last with a jerk out it comes 
—to all appearances from the patient’s mouth ; 
when up he jumps, quite overjoyed, waves 
his handkerchief over his head, knocks the 
doctor and his man down, and jumps over the 
light. The doctor, in a fit of desperation, 
seizes his man by the nose with pincers, and 
in the struggle the nose drops off, when the 
doctor, in terror, jumps over the light, and 
exits. The assiatant gets up, rubs his nose, 
and follows with the chair. 

Such is the outline and substance of the 
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comic method and manner of shadow tooth- 
drawing, which can be rendered very amus- 
ing and laughable, if it be done with neatness 
and precision, taking care invariably to jump 
sideways over the light, and to stand and go 
through the business and pantomime as much 
as possible sideways or in profile. 

Many little comic bits may be arranged for 
these shadow performances, and from the 
simple optical illusion of the figures always 
ascending or descending, when jumping over 
the light, with never-failing astonishment and 
laughter. 

If it is considered desirable to extend the 
amusement beyond the scene of toothache and 
tooth-drawing, there can be added a humor- 
ous method of depriving a man of his arm. 

To enact this sc-ne, the boy who personates 
the patient must have his genuine arm, the 
right, fastened to his side, so that no involun- 
tary movement may betray it; then. to his 
shoulder must be lightly stitched a pasteboard 
arm (see engraving); when he jumps over 
the light, he should pace once or twice back- 
ward and forward close to the screen, without 
touching it, and give in pantomime and by 
groaning, the appearance of great pain; then 
the doctor’s man, John, should jump over the 
light with a'chair, seat the patient in it, and 
say, ‘‘Master, the doctor will be here in the 
twinkling of a gallipot.’’ The doctor should 
now jump over, saying, ‘‘Oh, dear, John, 
what’s this? a fracture—a flaw—a broken 
arm? dear me, poor fellow, his right os bother- 
umgrubberumliftum damaged.’’ Then, tak- 
ing the pasteboard arm, lift it up and down, 
to show its broken and fractured condition ; 
saying, continually, ‘‘Dear me, dear me— 
bad case, bad case—I plainly see, I must 
use the saw. Now, John, quick, bring the 
table, and get the porter to help you, as we 











shall want him to nelp hold the patient.” 
John jumps over the light, and instantly re- 
turns with the porter and the table. This 
must be neatly and adroitly managed to have 





good effect. The table must be placed as near 
as possible to the light at the back, and the 
two characters, John and the porter, laying 
hold each of one end, jump regularly and to- 
gether over the lamp. It ought to be a very 
light, smal], common deal table, made for the 
purpose. When the table is over, the doctor 
should still go on with his directions, and 
keep the scene up, by talking to his patient, 
and ordering the assistants about, as, ‘‘ Dear 
me, my man, how do you feel?’’ etc. At this, 
the patient should moan and groan and throw 
up his legs as if in agony; then the doctor 
should take him by the leg, and say, ‘ Ah, 
ah, my man, you have had some money left 
you lately,’’ at which the patient should shake 
his head, ‘‘ No, no.’’ Then the doctor, hold- 
ing up his leg, should say, ‘‘ No, no; what do 
you mean by no, no, when here’s a good leg 
I see” (legacy)? Doctor still goes on talking 
—‘*Now, John, bring the saw, my favorite 
hackemoffquick; and my knife, the two foot 
ham-carver ; and you, porter, go for the chlo 
roforumnoscerumsnifferumpainstopperum. ”* 
John and the porter jump over the light, and 
as quickly come back, one with a profile bottle 
(see engraving), and the other with the saw 
and knife. The doctor, during this, keeping 
up the attention of those in front by his by- 
play, and the patient assisting in the illusion 
by grunting, groaning, moaning, and kicking 
up his heels. 

The instruments, the saw, and knife, and 
bottle, should now be placed on the table, 
which table should be pushed a good deal to 
the side, and the patient brought as much in 
the centre as possible, when the doctor should 
commence by taking the profile knife, putting 
it between his teeth, and then tucking up his 
shirt sleeves; this will give quite a man’s 
slaughtering aspect to the affair, and have kill- 
ing effect. John and the porter should do the 
same, and take their places, one behind the 
patient to hold his head, the other at his side 
to hold his arm, when, after some by-play by 
the doctor of moving the patient’s arm up and 
down, examining the teeth of the saw, and 
sharpening the knife on his hand, he should 
call forthe cloth. This the porter must bring 
from the table. Then he must call for the 
chloroforumnoserumsnifferumpainstopperum. The 
attendant giving him the bottle, he should 
appear to pour some of the contents on the 
cloth, and then pass it backward and forwarl 
under the patient’s nose. 
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The patient seems to doze off, and then 
comes the final operation of taking off the 
arm, which must be done by the assistants 
holding up the profile arm, the doctor cutting 
round the same with his knife; then, taking 
the profile saw, sawing through the bone. 
While this is being done, if the doctor can 
make a noise with his mouth like sawing 
wood, all very well. If genius of this kind is 
not discoverable, get some one at the side 
with a real saw to give the effect on a piece of 
wood. Behold and see—the arm is off, and 
held up in triumph as a proof of the doctor’s 
amputating skill. 

Then he should say, ‘‘ Now, John, go down 
into the surgery for a pot of my revivum- 
likewinkin—my instantaneous life-restorer.’’ 
(Exit John, for the pot.) 

The doctor still goes on talking: This in- 
stantaneous composition is the greatest inven- 
tion of the age—it ’s made from mammy-dust, 
and was invented by a mummer or a nummer. 
It’s astonishing what it will do, and more 
astonishing still what it won’t do. 

‘‘Now, John, where is the wonderful oint- 
ment? and now forthe patient’s arm.’’ A piece 
of rag is taken by the doctor, and he appears 
to anoint the top part of the arm and shoulder, 
the fastneing at the side of the patient that 
has secured his right arm is unloosened by 
the assistant, and he now waves his arm aloft 
in triumph; when the four characters, patient, 
doctor, assistant, and porter perform a gro- 
tesque dance, and then exit over the light; 
the patient with the chair, the doctor with 
the saw, knife, bottle, and pot, and the two 
assis‘ ints with the table, each taking hold of 
one end as when they first brought it on. 


Properties for the Tooth-Drawing Scene. 

A wet or dry sheet, strained on a deal frame, 
to fix behind folding-doors, or any other con- 
venient place. 

A candle. 

A profile tooth, a lancet, and pincers. 

A chair. 


Properties for the Amputation Scene. 

A light deal table. A bottle. 

A profile knife. A cup gallipot. 

4 profile saw. A profile arm. 

The knife, saw, bottle, and gallipot to be 
cut out of thick stiff paste or mill-board. 

General Directions.—Let the boys not en- 
gaged in the pantomime tooth-drawing be 





sure to keep at the back side of the light, and 
when any one jumps over the light with a 
chair or table, to do it steadiiy and neatly—no 
hurrying or carelessness, or knocking against 
the light; and in placing the chair and work- 
ing in front, be sure not to touch or rub 
against the wet sheet, but place the chair as 
near as possible, without causing the person 
sitting down to rub or bulge against the said 
wet sheet or medium. Arrange everything 
beforehand by rehearsing, and so avoid all 
confusion and the least chance of failure. 


SHADOW BUFF, OR WHO’S WHO? 


Tue same properties—viz., the sheet and 
the light—may be used for a comical, optical, 
guessical, substantial extravaganza, called 
‘* Shadow Buff, or Who’s Who? or all Alive 
in ’67,’’ being a funny dodge for Christmas and 
New Year’s amusement. 

N. B. In “* Shadow Buff,’’ all the little buf- 
fers and bufferesses, from four to fourteen, 
can take part, to the delight of their friends, 
and themselves in particular. 

To play the game proceed as follows: As 
many pieces of paper must be cut as there are 
juveniles to play—say ten, and on one of the 
ten pieces of paper must be marked, ‘‘ the 
guesser.’’ The papers are now to be twisted 
up and placed in a hat or bag, and each juve- 
nile to draw one, when the drawer of ‘‘ the 
guesser’’ must take his or her place on the 
audience side of the screen or sheet, and as 
each of the shadows come in front, either by 
jumping over the light or coming from the 
side, endeavor to guess their names, and, if 
the juveniles are nearly of one height, and no 
great peculiarity of dress, some difficulty will 
be found in always guessing who’s who. 

Note, if there are many young ladies to take 
part in Shadow Buff, the stage manager or 
director of the entertainment should be par- 
ticular in making all come on from the sides 
—no jumping over the light in this, for ladies 
young or old, so that no accident from a 
dress catching fire can take place. Also, if 
the young ladies put on different hats or bon- 
nets from those they are in the habit of wear- 
ing—exchanging with one another, indeed— 
it will be more difficult for the guesser to 
guess their names. They must come sepa- 
rately, one by one, before the light, and, if 
the guesser guesses any one’s name right, he 
must take the guesser’s plaee; and so on as 
in the old game of blind man’s buff. 
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NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 


DRESSES, WAISTS, ETC. ETC. 
Fig. 1. 





A 





Fig. 1.—Dress of gray reps, trimmed with | Fig. 2.—Dress of violet poplin, trimmed 
with a fringe formed of mother of pearl me- 


bands and points of golden brown satin stud- 


Fig. 2. 





SS Sao SSG 
ded with steel buttons. The front of the dallions. The sleeves are slashed with satin 
dress is trimmed the same as the back. | of a darker shade. 
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Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 








Fig. 3.—Dress of blue Winsey, trimmed 
with fancy braid and Tom Thumb fringe. 









Fig. 4.—Dress of Bismarck reps, trimmed 
with narrow velvet of a darker shade. 

Fig. 5.—Fancy white cashmere sack, orna- 
mented with Cluny inserting lined with colored 
ribbon. , 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Two styles of white waists, 
to be made of fine French muslin. They are 
both tucked and highiy ornamented with 
Cluny lace and inserting. 

Fig. 8. 


LE 


Fig. 8. Child’s cloak of searlet cloth, to be 
trimmed with a pinked border of white cloth 
and a braiding pattern in white silk braid. 
The hood is ornamented with white tassels, 
and may be lined with either white or scarlet 
silk. 
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Fig. 9. 


Fig. 9.—Silk bodice for a young lady. Our 
pattern was made of black silk, bound with 


Fig. 10. 





black velvet and edged with pointed jet gre- 
lots, but it also looks well in colored silk. It 
is intended to be worn with a high white 








muslin dress, or with a muslin bodice and 
colored skirt. 
Fig. 11. 





Figs. 10 and 11.—Each of these eravats 
consists of a strip of cambrie muslin one yard 
long, six inches wide, hemmed on both sides. 
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The ends of the cravats are ornamented with 
patterns in tatting, worked with crochet cot- 
ton, No. 30. A rosette in tatting is sewn on 
in the middle of the end of the cravat, Fig. 
11. The end of the cravat is pointed, lined on 
the wrong side with a strip of the same mate- 
rial as the cravat, and edged with a tatted 
lace. 





GREIK LACE TRIMMING. 
THE CENTRE. 
Ist Dot. Fill the shuttle with the coarser 
thread, and leaving an end of two yards, 
commence a loop; work 2 double stitches, 


Sy) 
a 


take No. 1 pin and make a pearl loop with it, 
then 2 double; draw close. Turn this dot 
down under the left thumb. 

lst Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
1 pearl, 4 double, 1 pearl, 4 double, 1 pearl, 
2 double, draw close. 

2d Dot. Work as the Ist Dot, and when 
finished turn it down under the thumb. 

2d Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
join to the last pearl of the previous Oval; 4 
double, 1 pearl, 4 double, 1 pearl, 2 double, 
draw close. 

3d Dot. Work as the Ist; when finished, 
turn it down. 

3d Oval. Work as the 2d; then work a 
4th Dot as the lst. 








4th Oval. As the 2d. 

5th Oval. Commence, work 2 double, join 
to the pearl of the last oval; 4 double, (1 
pearl and 4 double, twice) ; 1 pearl, 2 double, 
draw close. 

6th Oval. As the 24; when finished, join 
the cotton to the pearl of the last dot. 

Work 3 Ovals more the same as the 2d, 
joining after each to the next Dots. 

When the 9 Ovals are made and joined, 
take the end of the cotton left at the com- 
mencement in the left hand, and holding it 
for a straight thread, make 2 double with the 
shuttle, so that all these stitches are formed 
by the straight thread ; join the shuttle cotton 





to the Ist pearl of the Ist Oval; then with 
the shuttle and straight thread work 4 double 
stitches, 1 pearl, putting the straight thread 
over the pin; then 4 double. Reverse the 
work, and join to the centre pearl of the Oval 
by bringing the straight thread through in a 
loop and passing the shuttle into it; then 
with the shuttle and straight thread work 4 
double; leave the straight thread. Reverse. 

Ist Circle. Work with the shuttle and No. 
3 pin. Commence a loop, work 5 double, 
then (1 pearl and 3 double, 9 times), 2 dou- 
ble more, to make 5 in all, draw.close. * Re- 
verse the work, and with the straight thread 
and shuttle, work 4 double as before ; join to 
the pearl of the next Oval as before; then 4 
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double more with the straight thread. Re- 
verse the work. 

2d Circle. Commence a loop, work 5 dou- 
ble, join to the last pearl of the previous 
Circle, 3 double, then (1 pearl and 3 double, 
8 times) ; 2 double more, draw close. 

Repeat from * until 9 Circles in all are 
made; ending at the joining to the last oval. 
In the centre it should be joined to both pearls 
of the 5th oval. When finished, reverse the 
work, and still using the straight thread, 
work 4 double, 1 pearl, 4 double; join to the 
last pearl of the oval, then 2 double, join to 
the thread between the oval and Ist dot, and 
fasten off by knotting the two cottons firmly 
together. 

Zhe Second Scallop is worked the same as 
the First to the commencement of the #th 
Circle, then to attach them together make the 
following alterations :— 

8th Circle. Commence a loop, work 5 dou- 
ble, join to the last pearl; 3 double, (1 pearl 
and 3 double, 3 times); take the finished 
Scallop and join to the centre pearl of the 
2d circle of it; 3 double, (1 pearl and 3 dou- 
ble, 4 times); 2 double more, draw close. 
Reverse the work, make 4 double on the 
straight thread, join to the oval; 4 double as 
before. Reverse. 

Qh Circle. As the last, joining it to the 
opposite Circle of the other Scallop; finish 
this Scallop as the first, 

Repeat the 2d Scallop until the required 
length is made. 

THE HEADING. 

Ist Rosette. Fill the shuttle, and using No. 
3 pin, commence a loop, work 2 double, (1 
pearl and 2 double, twice) ; take the Ist Cir- 
cle of the scallops and join to the 3d pearl of 
it; 2 double, then (1 pearl and 2 double, 9 
times); drawclose. * Keep the cotton at the 

* back of the last 5 pearls and join to the 6th, 
which will be the 4th pearl from the other 
joining. 

2d Rosette. Commence « loop, work 2 don- 
ble, join to the next pearl of the rosette, 2 
double, then (1 pearl and 2 double, twice) ; 
join to the pearl over the Oval, 2 double, then 
(1 pearl and 2 double, nine times); draw 
close. Repeat from *, joining the 3d Rosette 
to the pearl over the next oval, and the 4th 
Rosette to the 3d pearl of the next Circle. 


THE EDGE. 
Fill the shuttle and join the cotton to the 





first unattached pearl of the 4th Gircle; then 
to make a Dot, commence a loop, work 6 
single stitches, draw it quite close, and join 
the cotton to the next pearl of the Circle. 
Work 4 Dots more the same, joining after 
each one is made. Work a 6th Dot, then 
join the two next pearls together, by bringing 
the joining loop first through the nearest 
pearl and then through the next pear! in the 
other Circle, pass the shuttle into the loop 
and draw it tight. Repeat these 6 Dots until 
21 Dots are made; then join the cotton to the 
centre pearl of the corresponding circle of the 
next Scallop; repeat the Dots, working 24 
Dots on each Scallop. 


THE LACE STITCHES. 


With the fine cotton work a Wheel in each 
of the Cireles, diréctions for which are given 
at page 256.. In the centre of each Rosette 
work a round of button-hole stitches, sewing 
each stitch over to draw them together. A 
twisted thread is made between the circles of 
the scallops. 


—_——_—__~+eee. 


KNITTED BOOT FOR LADIES. 


Materials for one Pair.—One and a half ounce black, 
one and a half ounce white fleecy, some black Berlin- 
wool; thick steel knitting-needles. 
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Tuk pattern is worked in common brioche 
knitting, alternately one row with black, one 
with white wool. Put the wool at the end 
of each row, fasten it off, and begin with 
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another color. Begin the boot at the top with 
black fleecy, cast on 38 stitches. 

lst row of the brioche knitting: Slip the 
lst stitch, alternately knit 1, throw the wool 
forward, slip 1, taking it on the needle as if 
you were going to purl it. 2d row, with 
white wool. Knit together the stitch that 
was slipped, and that which was made, by 
throwing the wool forward in the preceding 
row, and slip the knitted stitch after you 
have thrown the wool forward. Knit all the 
other rows like the 2d one, but change the 
colors. Knit 32 rows without inoreasing. 
Increase once at the beginning of the next 44 
rows, so that the 76th row has 82 stitches; 
then knit 14 rows without increasing ; then 14 
rows in plain black Berlin-wool for the sole 
of the boot (knit in the first of these rows, as 
one stitch, the stitch and the wool thrown 
forward in the preceding row). Knit twice 
two together in the middle of each row. 
Then fold the work in the middle, so that the 
stitches come opposite each other, and cast 
off two opposite ones together. The sloped 
long sides are sewn together; the black rows 
must be on the outside; fasten the ends off 
carefully. Sew also the toe of the sole against 
the toe of the boot, and cover the seam on 
the instep with a row of slip-stitches in black 
Berlin-wool. Two long cords are made in 
chain stitches, to lace the boot on both sides 
of tke seam, and are completed by small 
tassels of white wool, and tied in a bow at 
the top and bottom. 





FEATHER FAN, OR SCREEN. 


Materials.—Small white and black pigeon feathers: 
pretty strong wire covered with white; stiff white net: 
some pink glacé silk; small and large crystal beads. 

This fan, consisting of white and black 
feathers sown over a shape formed with wire 
and net, is very suitable for the theatre, 
concerts, etc. Cut first for the shape one 
side 9 inches long, 7 inches broad, measured 
in the middle. Hem in a piece of wire round 
the outside; the wire must be 5 inches longer 
at the lower end than the fan; then sew on 
the frame eight pieces of wire, which must 
all be 9 inches lounger than the fan. These 
pieces of wire form the handle; at the end 
they are bent into a circle, nine on each side. 
. The circle and the handle are covered regu- 
larly and closely first with white cotton; then 





the ring with small black glass beads, the 
handle with white ones. Now begin to sew 
the feathers on the net foundation on the 
same side as the pieces of wire. Begin at the 
edge and sew on the feathers in close rows, 
reverse the order in each row, so that there 
be no empty place, and that one feather may 
cover the beginning of the next. The first 
row is black.: Half the length of the feathers 
must be outside the edge. The illustration 
shows the working of the first and second 
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row (the latter is white), and also how the . 


feathers are fastenod. Continue to work in 
the same way, but leave in the middle a 
circle measuring 2 inches across; fill up this 
circle with black feathers, and in the middle 
sew on a feather flower. To work this flower, 
wind eight small white feathers cut in the 
shape of leaves with a bit of silk upon a wire 
stem; from the middle of the flower with a 
black bead; insert the wire through the net 
on the back of the fan, and cover it with pink 
glacé silk, which is turned down inside round 
the edge, and sewed over the net with over- 
cast stitches. i 
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GAITER FOR A CHILD THREE YEARS OF 
AGE. 
Materials.—Three skeins of white and one of colored 


3-ply fleecy ; Penelope needles, No. 1 and 000; one dozen 
small silk buttons. 
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Tus gaiter can be made smaller or larger 
by working rather tighter or looser, and at 
the 10 plain rows after the 30th row more or 
less rows can be worked according to the size. 

Commence with the white wool and No. 1 
needle. Work 23 chain. 

1st row. Miss 1, 22 plain, then 4 chain, turn 
back. Work the rest of the gaiter in raised 
crochet, the work should be rather tight, so 
that six stitches will measure one inch. 

2d. Miss 1, and 3 plain on the 4 chain, then 
on the Ist row 23 plain, working the last 
stitch on the one chain at the end to increase, 
then 4 chain, turn back. 

8d. Miss 1, and 3 plain on the 4 chain, then 
27 plain, 4 chain, turn back. 

4th. Miss 1, and 3 plain, then 31 plain, 4 
chain, turn back. 

§th. Miss 1, and 3 piain, then 35 plain, 31 
chain, turn back. 

6th. Miss 1, 5 plain and 2 single on the 
chain, turn back. 

ith. 2 single, 4 plain, turn black. 

8th. 1 chain, 8 plain, then on the chain 3 
single, turn back. 


f 
9th. 2 single, 9 plain, turn back. 


10th. 1 chain, 11 plain, then on the chain 
20 plain, and on the 5th row 39 plain, 4 chain, 
turn back. 
llth. Miss 1 and 3 plain on the 4 chain, 
then 70 plain, turn back. 
12th. 1 chain, 74 plain, work 7 rows more 
the same as the last, at the end of the 19th 
row, work 3 chain. 
20th. Miss 1, and 2 plain on the 3 chain, 
then on the 19th row 3 plain and 3 single, 
turn back. 
21st. 2 single, 7 plain, working the last 
stitch in the 1 chain at the end, then 3 chain, 
turn back. 
22d. Miss 1, and 2 plain, and then on the 
19th row 9 plain and 3 single, turn back. 
23d. 2 single, 13 plain, then 3 chain, turn 
back. 
24th. Miss 1, and 2 plain, then on the 19th 
row 15 plain and 3 single, turn back. 
25th. 2 single, 19 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 
26th. Miss 1, and 2 plain, then 21 plain, and 
on the 19th row 62 plain, turn back. 
27th. 1 chain, 86 plain, working the last 
stitch on the 1 chain at the end. 
28th. 1 chain, 86 plain. 
29th. 1 chain, 54 plain, then to decrease 
take two stitches on the needle, and work as 
one stitch, then (3 plain, and decrease as be- 
fore 4 times) 11 plain, working in the one 
chain at the end. 
30th. 1 chain, 82 plain. 
more as the last. 
41st. 1 chain, 54 plain (2 plain in 1, and 3 
plain, 4 times), 2 plain in one, 11 plain. 
42d. Miss 1, 86 plain. 
43d. 1 chain, 86 plain. 
44th. Miss 1, 85 plain. 
45th. 1 chain, 85 plain. 
46th. 2 single, 19 plain, 2 single, turn back. 
Ajith. 3 single, 16 plain, 2 single, turn back. 
48th. Miss 1, 2 single, 13 plain, 2 single, 
turn back. 
49th. 3 single, 10 plain, 2 single, turn back. 
50th. Miss 1, 2 single, 7 plain, 2 single, 
turn back. 
51st. 3 single, 4 plain, 2 single, turn back. 
52d. Miss 1, 2 single, 6 plain, then on each 
of the 3 stitches left work 3 plain, and on the 
45th row 62 plain, turn back. 
53d. 1 chain, 74 plain, turn back. Work 
8 rows more as the last. 
62d. 1 chain, 9 plain, 2 single, turn back. 


Work 10 rows 





63d. 3 single, 8 plain, turn back. 
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64th. Miss 1, 5 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

65th. 3 single, 4 plain, turn back. 

66th. Miss 1, 6 single; then on the stitches 
left 3 single, and on the 61st row 20 single, 
37 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

67th. Miss 1, 3 single, 33 plain, 3 single, 
turn back. 

68th. Miss 1, 3 single, 29 plain, 3. single, 
turn back. 

69th. Miss 1, 3 single, 25 plain, 3 single, 
turn back, 

70th. Miss 1, 3 single, 21 plain, 3 single, 
turn back. 

71st. Miss 1, 3 single, 17 plain, 3 single, 
then sew the sides together to make it round. 

Commence at the seam at the back of the 
heel, and putting the needle into the side of 
the previous rows, work 2 single to each rib 
for the six ribs, then 4 single to each rib for 
4 ribs, then 2 single to each rib for 10 ribs, 
then 4 single to each rib for 4 ribs, 2 single 
to each rib for 7 ribs, join on the colored 
wool, and work 3 rounds of single crochet, 
fasten off. 

With the white wool commence at the top, 
and putting the needle into the side of. the 
previous rows, work 2 single stitches to each 
rib, then turn back, now use the 000 needle, 
and working loosely two rows of raised cro- 
chet with white wool and two rows with the 
colored wool alternately for 20 rows, then sew 
up the sides. 

Tur Trimminc.—With the colored wool make 
32 chain, turn, miss 2, 29 treble on the chain, 
then 3 chain, 1 single, join on the white, and 
work on the foundation chain (5 chain, miss 
1, and 1 plain, 15 times) turn and work the 
same down the other side, fasten off, sew this 
trimming up the side of the leg, as in the en- 
graving, thensew six buttons on the treble row. 

Tue Srrar.—With the colored wool make 
22 chain, turn, miss 2, 20 treble, fasten off, 
and sew to the sides of the foot. 





PIPE-LIGHT STAND IN THE SHAPE OF A 
QUIVER. 

Materials.— Perforated card-board ; red glacé silk ; red 
velvet ribbon, half an inch wide; black and red sewing- 
silk; gold thread. 

Tuts quiver is filled with anything but war- 
like arrows, and will make a very pretty pre- 
sent. The original pattern is made of white 
perforated card-board, ornamented with em- 
broidery in black silk and point russe. Holes 








are made at the top of the quiver to draw 
strips of red velvet ribbon through. The 
embroidery pattern consists of two arrows, 
lying crossways, and four stars. Cut two 
pieces of card-board and red silk, 4} inches 
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long, 2 inches wide at the top, 14 inch at the 
bottom ; then two pieces of the same length, 
one inch wide at the top, and nine-eighths of 
an inch wide at the bottom. Work the pattern 
upon the two larger sides first; the Grecian 
borders in point russe, with black silk; the 
arrows in cross-stitch, with gold thread; the 
feathery part of these, and the stars, are 
worked in point russe, with gold thread and 
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red silk. The side pieces of the quiver are 
merely edged all round with cross stitches, in 
gold thread and stars. The pattern can easily 
be copied from our illustration. Then cut 
out the upper edge of the four parts in scal- 
lops, and make the holes for the ribbon-velvet. 
Repeat the same at the bottom of the quiver. 
Then join the four pieces of card-board length- 
ways, with button-hole stitches in red silk, 
set in every hole of the card-board, fastening 
in at the same time the red silk lining. Add 
a small piece of card-board at the bottom, and 
work an edging of button-hole stitches round 
the scalloped border of the quiver at the top. 
Draw the velvet ribbon through the holes. A 
rosette of ribbon-velvet, with two ends fast- 
ened on either side of the quiver, forms a 
handle to hang it up by. 





DESIGN FOR 
SOFA CUSHION, FOOTSTOOL, OR CHAIR. 
TO BE EXECUTED IN BEADS OR ZEPHYRS. 
(See Plate printed in Colors, in front.) 

CoARSER canvas should be used which 
would enlarge the figure to the desired size. 
If worked in wool, the effect would be in- 
creased by using floss silk for the lightest 
shade in the body of the dog, also for the 
eyes, mouth, and collar. 





PATTERNS OF FRINGES. 





To be made of jet, crystal, steel, or pearl 
beads. These fringes are all the rage for 
dresses and wraps. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING 





PILLOW-CASES, ETC. 
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LADY’S GAUNTLET MITT. 


Materials.—Three ounces of double Berlin wool; one 
pair of knitting-pins, No.16; Penelope needle 000; one 
and a half yards of sarcenet ribbon, about an inch wice. 





THE HAND. 

Cast on 36 stitches and knit 30 rows plain, 
always slipping the Ist stitch of each row. 

8lst Row. Knit 11 stitches, then cast of 11 
stitches, knit 14 plain. 

82d. Knit the 14 stitches, cast on 11 stitches, 
knit the 11 stitches, then knit 70 rows plain as 
before, cast off, and sew the 1st row and the 
last together, turn the mitt on the right side. 


THE GAUNTLET. 


lst Row. With the trochet needle and 
wool, commence by werking a single stitch 
on the side of the 1st ruw of the knitting, this 
row is to be worked on the selvedge formed 
by the side of the knitting; work 4 chain 


miss 2 ribs of the knitting, and work one tre- 
ble stitch between the 2d and 3d ribs, putting 
the needle sufficiently deep to make the cro- 
chet firm, * miss 2 ribs, work 1 treble as 
before, 1 chain, miss 2 ribs, and work 1 tre- 
bie. Repeat from * 12 times more, working 
1 chain between every other treble stitch, 
then turn back. The following rows are to 
be worked in raised crochet, until the 21st 
row; 1 chain stitch is to be worked at the 
beginning of each row. The work should be 
very loose, so that 4 stitches will measure 
one inch in length. 

2d, 3d, and 4th. 1 chain, 42 plain, turn 
back. 

5th. Work 6 plain, and 2 plain in one, 6 
times, then three rows plain. 

9th. Work 2 plaim in one, and 13 plain 4 
times, then 8 rows plain. The following rows 
are to be worked in the ordinary plain cro- 
chet, that is putting the needle into the upper 
edge of the previous stitches. Work 4 rows 
plain. 

22d. Miss a stitch, and 12 plain, 4 times. 

23d and 24th. Plain. 

25th. Miss 1, and 7 plain, 6 times. 

26th and 27th. Plain. 

Turn the work on the wrong side, and sew 
the selvedge of the crochet together, then 
double it, and sew the last row of crochet to 
the first at the top of the open row, turn the 
work on the right side and embroider three 
rows of hemstitch down the back of the hand; 
run half the ribbon in the open row. 

Work the other mitten the same, but when 
the knitted part is made, care must be taken 
to turn it on the side which will make it 
match the first. 








EMBROIDERY. 























BRAID ORNAMENTED WITH BUGLES. A VERY DESIRABLE TRIMMING FOR WRAPS, 
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Receipts, we. 


CAKES, PLUM-PUDDINGS, MINCE-MEAT, ETC. 
FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
A Few Hints Respecting the Making and Baking of Cakes. 


Eeas should always be broken into a cup, the whites 
and yelks separated, and they should alweys be strained. 
Breaking the eggs thus, the bad ones may be easily re- 
jected without spoiling the others, and so cause no waste. 
As eggs are used instead of yeast, they should be very 
thoroughly whisked ; they are generally sufficiently beaten 
when thick enough to carry the drop that falls from the 
whisk. 

Loar Sugar should be well pounded, then sifted through 
@ fine sieve. 

Corrants should be niceiy washed, picked, dried in a 
cloth, and then carefully examined, that no pieces of grit 
or stone may be left amongst them. Ther should then be 
laid on a dish before the fire, to become thoroughly dry ; 
as, if added to the other damp ingredients, cakes will be 
liable to be heavy. 

Goop Butter should always be used in the manufacture 
of cakes; and if beaten to a cream, it saves much time 
and labor to warm, but not melt, it before beating. 

Less butter and eggs are required for cakes when yeast 
is mixed with the other ingredients. 

The heat of the oven is of great importance, especially 
for large cakes. If the heat be not tolerably fierce, the 
batter will not rise. If the oven is too quick, and there 
is any danger of the cake burning or catching, put a sheet 
of clean paper over the top. Newspaper, or paper that 
has been printed on, should never be used for this purpose. 

To know when a cake is sufficiently baked, plunge a 
clean knife into the middle of it; draw it quickly out, and 
if it looks in the least sticky, put the cake back, and close 
the oven door until the cake is done. 





Piom-Cake, Rich Pounp-Cake, TWELFTH, on Bripe- 
Cakes.—The following table will give the ingredients 
necessary for cakes of different sizes :— 


ingredients. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Tb. oz, Ib. of. Ib. oz, Ib. ox. Ib. on. Ib. of. 
Butter: «---++-+-+- eos Ol --013--1 1 --l 4--1 6--2 1 
Sugar --++-+++++++- 0 7-+-0 8--010 --012--3 0--1 6 
perce seeeeeeee ; 1 4--1 6-110 --2 0--2 §--312 
Orange, lemon, an 
pol (mixed)... 9 &°°0 7--0 8 --010-.012-1 2 
Almonds ---+-+++++- O 1g--0 2-0 2--0 3--0 3--0 4 
Mixed spice* .----- 0 O4-- --0 02.. --0 1--0 1h 
PIOEP «ove ccedincde O11 --013--] 1 +-1 4.-] 6--2 1 
a mgengy Us covce 6 «+ 7 «+ 9 «+ 10--12 +--+ 18 
randy, or bran- 
a = ih Ghee’. } Wineglassful --d pt. 


These proportions allow for the cake being iced. If more 
sugar is preferred, the quantity must be the same as the 
butter; but less is used in this instance, that the cake 
may be light, and also to allow for the fruit, which 
would make it toosweet. Doublethe quantity of almonds 
may be used if required, as some persons prefer more. 
Warm a smooth pan, large enough for tue mixture; put 
in the butter, and reduce it to a fine cream, by working it 
about the pan with your hand. In summer the pan need 
not be warmed, ase it can be reduced to a cream without ; 
but in winter keep the mixture as warm as possible, with- 
out oiling the better. Add the sugar and mix it well with 
bntter, until it becomes white and feels light in the hand. 
Break in two or three eggs at a time, and work the mix- 


* Nutmegs, mace, and cinnamon, of each equal parts, 
in powder. 








ture well, before any more is added. Continue doing this 
until they are all used and it becomes light; then add the 
spirit, currants, peel, spice, and almonds, some or most of 
these being previously cut in thin slices, the peel having 
also been cut into small thin strips and bits. When 
these are incorporated, mix in the flour lightly ; put itin 
a hoop with paper ever the bottom and round the sides, 
and placed on a baking-plate. Large cakes require three 
or four pieces of stiff paper round the sides; and if the 
«ake is very large, a pipe or funnel, made either of stiff 
paper or tin, and weil buttered, should be put in the cen- 
tre, and the mixture placed round it; this is to allow the 
middle of the cake to be well baked, otherwise the edge 
would be burnt two or three inches deep before it could 
be properly done, Place the tin plates containing the 
cake on another, the surface of which is covered an inch 
or two thick with sawdust or fine ashes to protect the bot- 
tom. Bake it in an oven at a moderate heat. The time 
required to bake it will depend on the state of the oven 
and the size of the cake. A large cake in an oven of a 
proper heat will take from four to five hours, When the 
cake is cold, proceed to ics it. Wedding cakes have gene- 
rally, first, a coating on the top of almond icing; when 
this is dry, the sides and top are covered with royal or 
white icing. Fix on any gum paste or other ornaments 
whilst it is wet; and when dry, ornament it with piping, 
orange-blossoms, ribbon, etc. ; the surface and sides are 
often covered with small knobs of white sugar candy 
whilst the icing is wet. Twelfth-cakes are iced with 
white or colored icing, and decorated with gum paste, 
plaster ornaments, piping-paste, rings, knots, and fancy 
papers, etc., and piped. 

UNRIVALLED Pium-PuppIne.—Two and a half pounds 
of raisins, one and three-quarters of a pound of currants, 
two pounds of the finest moist sugar, two pounds of bread- 
crums, sixteen eggs, two pounds of finely-chopped suet, 
six ounces of mixed candied peel, the rind of two lemons, 
one ounce of ground nutmeg, one ounce of ground cinna- 
mon, half an ounce of pounded bitter almonds, quarter of 
a pint of brandy. Stone and cut up the raisins, but do 
not chop them; wash and dry the currants, and cut the 
candied peel into thin slices. Mix all the dry ingredients 
well together, and moisten them with the eggs, which 
should be well beaten and strained; then stir in the 
brandy, and, when all is thoroughly mixed, well butter 
and flour a stout new pudding cloth ; put in the pudding, 
tie it down very tightly and closely, boil from six to eight 
hours, and serve with brandy sauce, This quantity may 
be divided and boiled in buttered moulds. For small 
families this is the most desirable way, as the above will 
be found to make a pudding of large dimensions. 


CuristMas Pirm Puppinc.—A pound of suet, cut in 
pieces not too fine, a pound of currants, and a pound cf 
raisins stoned, foureggs, half a grated nutmeg, an ounce 
of citron and lemon-peel, shred fine, a teaspoonful of 
beaten ginger, half a pound of bread-crums, half a pound 
of flour, and a pint of milk ; beat the eggs first, add half 
the milk, beat them together, and by degrees stir in the 
flour, then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk 
as will mix it together very thick ; then take a clean 
cloth, dip in boiling water. and squeeze dry. While the 
water is boiling fast, put in your pudding, which should 
boil at least five hours. 

Another way.—Seven ounces raisins, seeded and a little 
chopped; seven ounces currants, well washed and 
picked ; one and a half ounce citron; three ounces of 
beef suet, chopped very fine; three-quarters of a nutmeg, 
grated ; one-quarter of ateaspoonful of cinnamon. five 
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eggs well beaten up; four tablespoonfuls of sugar; five 
tablespoonfuls of wheat flour; half alemon-peel, grated ; 
one glass of brandy aud one glass of Madeira; a little 
milk to mix, sufficient to make rather a thick batter. 
The whole must be well mixed. The above mixture to 
be put into a well-buttered basin. Tie a pudding cloth 
over, and pin the four corners over the top. Put into 
boiling water, and to be kept boiling without ceasing 
for five hours. We have tried this receipt, and know it 
to be excellent. 

German SuGar Cakes.—Blend well with the fingers six 
ounces of good butter with one pound of fine flour, work- 
ing it quite into crums; add a few grains of salt, one 
pound ofdry sifted sugar, a tablespoonful of the best cin- 
namon in very fine powder, and a large teaspoonful of 
mixed spices; to these, the grated rinds of three sound, 
fresh lemons can be added, or rot, at pleasure. Make 
these ingredients into a paste, with the yelks of five eggs, 
and about four tablespoonfuls of white wine, or with one 
or two more in addition, if required, cs this must be regu- 
lated by the size of the eggs; half of very thick cream, 
aud half of wine, are sometimes used for them. Roll the 
mixture into balls, flatten them to something less than 
three-quarters of an inch thick, and bake them in a mode- 
rate oven for fifteen to twenty minutes. Loosen them 
from the baking sheets, which should be slightly floured 
before they are laid on, by passing a knife under them, 
turn them over, and when they are quite cold, stow them 
in a dry, close-shutting canister. The Germans make 
three incisions in the top of each cake with the point of 
a knife, and lay spikes of split almonds in them. 

Common CRULLERS OR Twist CAKES.—Mix weil together 
half a pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, two teacupfuls 
of sugar, one teacupful of butter, and three eggs, well- 
beaten ; add to this a teaspvonful of saleratus dissolved 
in hot water, a teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg grated, 
and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon; sift in flour 
enough to make a smooth dough: roll it out not quite a 
quarter of an inch thick ; eut in small oblong pieces; 
divide one end in three or four parts like fingers, and 
twist or plait them over each other. Fry them in boil- 
ing lard. These cakes may be cut in strips, and the ends 
joined, to make a ring, or in any other shape. 

Sarewssury Cakes.—For rich cakes, one pound of flour, 
ten ounces of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, ten ounces of 
butter, half a nutmeg grated, the same quantity of ground 
cinnamon, and two eggs. For common ones, twelve 
ounces of flour, four ounces of butter, four ounces of 
powdered loaf-sugar, one egg, with sufficient milk to 
make a paste. A few caraway seeds are sometimes added. 
Mix both these preparations by rubbing the butter in 
with the flour until reduced to small crums; make a 
hollow, into which put the sugar, eggs, milk, aed spice. 
Make the whole into a moderately firm paste, roil it out 
on an even board until about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. Cut them out with a plain round cutter; place 
them in rows nearly touching each other on clean baking- 
sheets, first slightly rubbed over with butter. Bake them 
in acool oven. As soon as the edges are a little colored, 
they are done. 


A Goop Pounp-Caxs.—Beat one pound of butter tos 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yelks of eight 
eggs beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one 
pound of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them 
and a few cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine 
powder together ; then by degrees work the dry ingre- 
dients into the butterandeggs. When well beaten, add 
a glass of wine and some caraways. It must be beaten 





afall hour. Buttera pan, and bake it an hour in a quick 
oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, 
and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 

Houtmay Cakes.—Two and a half pounds of flour, two 
pounds of currants, two pounds of butter, half a pound of 
moist sugar, half an ounce of pounded spice, four yelke 
and two whites of eggs, two glasses of brandy, a table 
spoonfal of yeast, and a little warm water. Rub the but 
ter into the flour, mix all together, and put it before the 
fire to rise for about an hour. Then make it into cakes 
about half an inch thiek or a little more, and the size of a 
pudding plate. Bake them not too quickly. 

Frexca JumBies.—One pound and a half of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs ; dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in one-half cup 
of milk; add this, also one nutmeg, and roll out the 
dough, and cut into small cakes of any shape, and bake 
them in a quick oven. 

Cross Buns.—Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds 
of flour, and four ounces of sugar. Put into a cup of yeast 
& spoonful or two of milk, aad mix; then add to the in- 
gredients with as much more milk as may be required to 
make them into « light paste, putting in an ounce and a 
half of ground allspice, cinnamon, and mace. Make this 
paste into buns, and place them before the fire to rise. 
‘When this process is about half accomplished, press the 
form of a cross in the centre of each bun with a mould. 
They must be quickly baked. 

Cream Pig (fne).—Half pound of butter, four eggs, 
sugar, salt, and nutmeg to your taste, and two table- 
spoonfuls of arrowroot wet; pour on ita quart of boiling 
milk, and stir the whole together. To be baked in deep 
dishes. 

Currant Bows.—Mix well together one ounce of sweet 
yeast with a pint of new warm milk, and add as much 
flour as will form a thieckish batter, well mixing it in. 
Throw a double or thick cloth over the pan, and let it 
stand where the warmth of the fire will reach it without 
heating. When perfectly risen, which will take perhaps 
an hour and a half or two hours, and which may be as- 
certained by babbles appearing on the top, add a little 
ealt, pounded sugar, and flour sufficient to form it intoa 
light dough, currants, caraways, nutmeg, or other spices 
being thrown in at discretion. Let it stand some time to 
rise again, beat it up with a spoon, and put it into cups or 
tin pans slightly buttered for baking. The oven should 
be a quick one, and the buas be baked until the outside 
becomes well browned. To make a richer kind less milk 
shou!d be used and two or three ounces of butter, crumbled 
up finely in the flour, added to the batter after the first 
rising. 

Seep Cake.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add- 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beat- 
ing both together; have ready the yelks of eighteen 
eggs, and the whites of ten, beaten separately ; mix in 
the whites first, and then the yelks, and beat the whole 
for ten minutes ; add two grated nutmegs, one pound and 
a half of four, and mix them very gradualiy with the 
other ingredients ; when the oven is ready, beatin three 
ounces of picked caraway seeds. 

Gixerr Spones-Cake.—One cup of molasses, one cup 
of butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, three cups of 
flour, one cup of milk, soda, and ginger. 

Queen Caks.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants ; wash one pound 
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of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it 
eight eggs, yelks and whites beaten separately, and put 
in the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an 
hour; butter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling them 
ouly half full; sift a little fine sugar over just as you 
put them into the oven. 


Lemon Caks.—Beat six eggs, the yelks and whites se- 
parately, tillina solid froth ; add to the yelks the grated 
rind of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and 
sifted ; beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in with the 
left hand six ounces of dried four; then add the whites 
of the eggs and the juice of the lemon; when these are 
well beaten in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it 
about an hour iu a moderately hot oven 


MrinceMeaT.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way.—Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, halfa pi._t of brandy; 
mix well together. This should be made a little time 
before wanted for use. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Toneve Toast.—Take cold tongue that has been well 
boiled, mince it fine, mix it with cream, or a little milk, 
if there is no cream at hand; add the beaten yelk of aa 
egg, and give it a simmer over the fire. Toast nicely 
some thin slices of stale bread, and having buttered them, 
lay them in a flat dish that has been heated before the 
fire; then cover each slice with the tongue mixture, 
which should be kept quite hot, and serve up immediately. 

Roast VEAL AND CuiIckEN Boyes make a very nice 
soup, boiled with vegetables; but add a handful of maca- 
roni, break it up fine, aad boil the soup half an hour 
after it is put in, Color the soup with a little soy or 
ketchup. 


Catr’s Heap Sove.—Procure a calfs head, wash it 
well, and let it stand in salt and water two or three 
hours; then soak it in fresh water. Put it on to boil, 
and when the meat will separate from the bone, take it 
off. Strain the broth; cut the meat in small pieces, and 
add it to the broth. Then season with sweet marjoram, 
sage, thyme, sweet basil, pepper, salt, mace, and cloves. 
Take one pound of suet, and two pounds of veal, chopped 
fine, and with sufficient bread crums and seasoning as 
above, make some forcemeat balls, and fry them in butter; 
make also some small dumplings, with a little flour, but- 
ter, and water; add the dumplings, the forcemeat balls, 
two or three eggs, chopped fine, a spoonful of browned 
flour, and as much wine as you think fit, to the soup. 


VERMICELLI Sovp.—Put a shin of veal, one onion, two 
carrots, two turnips, and a littie salt, into four quarts of 
water. Boil this three hours; add two cups of vermi- 
celli, and boil it an hour and a halflonger. Before serv- 
ing, take out the bone and vegetables, 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Cure ror CHAPPED Hanps.e~—Take some prepared chalk, 
scrape it fine; have some fresh lard ; blend both together 
to the consistency of salve. Rub the hands with it before 
going to bed, and sleep ia old kid gloves with the palms 
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cut out. This preparation will also whiten the hands 
considerably, and is a certain cure for eruptions of long 
standing. M. L. 


Tue following receipt for cleaning gloves has been sent 
tous. We have not tried it:— 

You may clean kid gloves with soap and flannel thus: 
Put the glove on the hand; moisten the flanne! with clean 
water, rub on the soap, then rub the soiled glove with the 
flannel, taking care to wash off the dirt as it accumulates 
onthe flannel. When the glove appears clean, rub it with 
a clean soft towel before removing it from the hand. Take 
it off and blow into it. Lec it dry very gradually, and 
when dry pull it well out; it will then regain its color, 
which appears changed in drying. 

Coox1es.—One cup of sugar, half cup of butter, half cup 
of water, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one of soda, 
and a little nutmeg. 

It appears to us that the lady has forgotten to say how 
muck flour. 


De.icatg Caks.—One eoffee-cup of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter (not melted), one teacup of sweet milk, 
the whites of two eggs (or one whole egg, if you do not 
want it very delicate), two coffee-cups of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half teaspoonful of soda. 


Exce.Lent Spores CakE.— Whites of twelve eggs, yelks 
of ten eggs, one pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound 
of flour. Then take out one large tablespoonful and not 
use; one tablespoonful of vinegar. Flavor with lemon. 
Stir the flour in lightly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tax Care oF Pranos.—It should be remembered that the 
pianoforte is susceptible of the change of temperature, and 
when tuned in one temperature will be out of tune in an- 
other. Good and well-made pianofortes will stand if they 
are tuned at proper periods. Many peeple, as they wish 
to avoid expense, will let their instruments remain long 
out of tune, which is a great detriment to them, as they 
are less likely to stand well after having been so left. A 
pianoforte ought justly to be tuned twice a year, at least ; 
first when youcommence with a firein your room; second 
when a fire is discontinued. By following this course you 
have the best guarantee that the instrument will remain 
in tune for the longest period of time. 

Hops Jose all their fine flavor by exposure to the air 
and damp; they should be kept in a dry, close place, 
and tightly packed. 


How To Poriry Rancip LarD.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman writes: ‘' We had some forty pounds 
of rancid lard, which was valueless as it was. Knowing 
the antiseptic qualities of the chloride of soda, I procured 
three ounces, which was poured into about a pailful of 
salt water, and, when hot, the lard added. After boiling 
thoroughly together for an hour or two, it was set aside to 
cool. The lard was taken off when nearly cold, and it 
was subsequent!y boiled up. The color was restored to 
an alabaster white, and the lard was as sweet as a rose.'’ 

STaRCH FOR Fine Mvusiin.—Isinglass is a very delicate 
starch for fine muslins; also rice. Some add a very little 
fine salt to starch. 


Browy Ho.tianp CHain-covers.—After being washed 
clean in the usual manner, they must be rinsed at the last 
in water in which some hay has becn boiled. This will 
restore the color which has been washed out, and they 
will have the appearance of new. This is also a good 
plan for the brown-white ernm-cloths and coverings for 
stair-carpets. 








Evitors’ Gable. 


THE LAST tiONTH OF 1867. 


‘** Where is the world,’ cries Young, ‘ateighty? Where 

The world in which a man was born?’ Alas! 

Where is the world of eight years past? "T'was there— 

I look for it—’tis gone, a globe of glass! _ 

Crack’d, shiver’d, vanish'd, scarcely gazed on ere 

A silent change dissolves the glittering mass. 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, kings, 

And dandies, al! are gone on the wind’s wings.” 

Scca was Byron’s experience at thirty ; had this poet 
of passion lived until now, he would have found the 
changes of his eight years crowded into less than one; 
more than he has described have passed over the world 
since this year was new. We are not intending to givea 
synopsis of the world’s work; our own horizon of the 
LapyY’s Book is more important at this period, when, like 
the course of Time, we mark progress, not changes ; our 
readersand friends are not moved by “ the wind's wings.” 
So we confidently expect to meet all our old subscribers 
at our Editors’ Table on New Years’ Day, 1868. 


We know our readers prize the Lapy’s Book, because It 
is the only magazine strictly devoted to the object of in- 
oulcating, with all womanly duties and accomplishments, 
the tone of sentiment and feeling corresponding with the 
high dignity of American Ladyhood. 

We have sought to make the work what human life 
should be, progressive in excellence ; all the requirements 
which could be demanded by the best state of civilization 
for this, the only stable Republic of the world, should be 
exemplified in our domestic aad social relations. An order 
of Ladyhood, if it can be invested with conditions that ex- 
alt character and make happy homes and good society the 
standard of our citizenship, would it not be the crowning 
glory of our nation? 

For this purpose we give our readers the model of a 

‘perfect woman,"’ euch as American institutions have 
already developed. She has lived and died. therefore the 
light of her example may now be seen as a fixed star in 

yur hemisphere of life and daty. As the photograph ofa 
wise and good mother who has left the rich legacy of her 
maternal ilove and domestic virtues—in their remarkable 
results—to the daughters of America, this noble woman 
should have her example treasured in the hearts of our 
people, and her name honored in the literature of our land. 

It was in the month of August, 1861, that the following 
scene was witnessed by the Rev. Dr. Todd, and thus de- 
scribed in his eloquent and impressive manner :— 


AMERICAN LADYHOOD EXEMPLIFIED. 


‘‘At the gateway of one of our beautiful rural cemete- 
ries, a large funeral was just enteriny, as our attention 
was called to a very remarkable sight. The bier was 
resting on the shoulders of four tall, noble-looking men, 
in the prime of life. One of these bearers was a judge on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the nation: a second 
was oue of the most eminent and accomplished lawyers 
whom this couotry or any other can boast; a third was a 
very distinguished divine, whose pen is a great power; 
and the fourth was the President of the Senate of his State. 
And these remarkable men were all brothers. They stood 
strong in life, but were bowed, and sileut. and solemn, as 
if the bier was too heavy for their strength. Very slowly 
aud carefully they trod, as if the sleeper should not feel 
the motion. And who was on the bier, so carefally and 
tenderly borne? It wag their own mother 

“ Never did I see a grief more reverent or respect more 
profound. It seemed to me that the mother’s cold heart 
mus? also throb in the coffin. A nobler sight or a more 
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beautiful tribute of love I never saw. They were all 
doubtless going back in memory to their early childhood, 
and to the loving care of this best of all earthly friends. 
They well knew that they, the sons of a village pastor, 
could never have been trained and educated and fitted to 
occupy their stations without a very extraordinary mo- 
ther. They well knew that they owed more to her than 
to all other human agencies. No shoulders but theirs 
must bear the precious dust to the graveyard; no hands 
but theirs must deposit it in its last resting-place. That 
body had been inhabited by one of the sweetest, most 
cheerfal, and brilliant minds that ever inhabited an 
earthly tabernacle. It had long, too, been the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. What that lovely woman had done to 
make her husband's ministry useful and profitable; what 
she had done in training daughters that are ornaments to 
their sex; what she had done to make these distinguished 
men wiai they are, who can tell? What has not a mo- 
ther accomplished, who has given such an influence to 
the world? I never see one of these sons but my thoughts 
go back to the home of their childhood ; and I can hardly 
keep my eyes from filling with tears as I think of that 
mother. How many men start upon the stage of life, and 
feel they are great and are filling great spheres of use- 
fulness, who are really dwarfs in comparison with such 
a character. 
** When that mother went down to the very brink of the 
ace that she might bring up life, as her children were 

orn, as she toiled unseen and unpraised through al! her 
training, what an influence was she preparing to leave 
upon the world after she should be numbered with the 
dead? We may deveiop ourselves and think we have 
done well if we can achieve anything in life, when, most 
likely, if anything valuable in us is developed, we owe 
it chiefly to our patient, meek, unnoticed mother. She 
forms the character which we develop. And in too many 
eases it is our ignorance of the laws of influence that pre- 
vents the mother from receiving that love and respect she 
deserves. Heaven will be just where we are not; and I 
can find no words in which to express my appreciation of 
such a friend. 

“Some few who have early lost their mothers through 
death or the loss of reason, come out usefal and respect- 
able men; but they world probably have been much 
more sv had they enjoyed her love and care. They may 
well mourn the loss all their days. The names of the 
mothers of Moses, of Samuel, of Timothy, and other emi- 
nent mer are recorded ; and so are the names of the mothers 
of the wicked kings generally recorded, as if to tie them 
*o the disgrace of their sons. O, mother, amid all your 
anxieties and labors, be assured that the time is coming 
when your name ard image will fill the chambers of the 
memories of your children as no other can. You are 
garnering up love, respect, and veneration, which will 
gather around your coffin, if not around your dwelling. 
You will grow in the hearts of your’children as long as 
they live. 

‘*O, son of the good mother, remember that she hath 
spared nothing that the human heart could yield for thy 
good. Let thy love, and gratitude, and reverence fow 
back upon her; and, if her hair is becoming silvered with 
age, remember that thy opportanities to minister to her 
comfort are every day becoming fewer and fewer. God 
help thee to cheer her.” 


The tomb of Cecilia Metella is now among the most 
remarkable ruins of Old Rome. But this magnificent 
monument bears no record of life or character. The ex- 
ample, for good or evil, is lost. 

Mus. Scsmrit Fieip,* whose resting-place, hallowed by 
faith in Christ, is in the cemetery of Stockbridge (Massa- 
chusetts), has a more excellent and enduring memorial 
than the heathen Romans could rear to their “‘ lady of the 
dead.” 

* The honored wife of Rev. David Field, DD. Among 
their living sons the names of Davip Dvp.er, Crrvs 
West, and Henry MARTYN are included under this now 


distinguished surname of Fieip in “The New American 
Cyclopedia of Useful Kaowledyge.”’ 
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The Christian mother left the record and pattern of her 
goodness in the minds of her sons and in the hearts of her 
daughters. Through these representatives her virtues 
will live and bear rich fruits for her country’s best great- 
ness; and her name (submission, as the rule of Christian 
duty, means righteousness), as she has illustrated it in her 
life and character, will be the household term for all 
feaninine graces, 

Mrs. Submit Field has shown that the highest glory of 
a Woman can be won by household virtues and Christian 
piety. 


JEAN INGELOW'’S NEW POEMS, 


Tae death of Mrs. Browning left a void that has never 
been filled. No living poetess approaches her in power ; 
but her two most worthy successors are undoubtedly Miss 
Ingelow and Miss Rossetti; they resemble each other in 
many things; wherein they differ, most readers will 
judge that Miss Ingelcw has the advantage. Her English 
is pure, her fancy sweet, her imagination true; indeed, 
her only defect is a certain obscurity and constraint. 
This, her last book, is especially happy in the shorter 
pieces. The ballads in old English style are exquisite ; 
we note particularily Laurance, Margaret and Winetan- 
ley as the work of the writeras her best. We have space 
only for three stanzas—a version of the old proverb “‘ He 
who will not when he may’’— 


“Once those eyes, full sweet, full shy, 

Told a certain thing to mine; 

What they told me I put by, 
Oh, so careless of the sign. 

Such an easy thing to take, 
And I did not want it then; 

Fool! I wish my heart would break- 
Scorn is hard on hearts of men. 


“Scorn of self is bitter work, 
Each of us has felt it now. 
Bluest skies she counted mirk, 
Self betrayed of eyes aud brofy ; 
As for me, | went my way, 
Aud a better man drew nigh, 
Fain to earn, with long essay, 
What the winner's hand threw by. 


** Matters not in deserts old 

What was born, and waxed, and yearned, 
Year to year its meaning told, 

I am come—its deeps are learned ; 
Come, but there is naught to say ; 

Married eyes with mine have met; 
Silence! O, [ had my day, 

Margaret, Margaret.” 


The peculiar defect of our nation—the especial thing 
in which it is surpassed by England and the Continent— 
is the want of that higher culture of which such poetry 
is born, and to which it appeals. It is this culture that 
the Lapr’s Book has earnestly demanded for women; 
though our men are too wofully deficient in it to be 
counted much in advance. It may be many years before 
such training is given to the many ; but in the mean time 
almost all of our readers may, if they please, reach it for 
themselves. A mind occupied with the great things of 
life and Nature, with hervic actions and momentous eras, 
with the record of grandeur and nobleness in the Past, and 
with those problems that demand, to solve them, the same 
nobleness to-day—and turning to the masters of poetry to 
hear these great topics justly treated—this is the foun- 
tain of all culture. To eschew newspapers and the tur- 
moil of polities; to remember that, after all, this is but a 
moment in the progress of History ; no: to care too much 
for petty aims or interests, is the best advice for those who 
wish to rise to a higher enjoymeut of Art 





CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 


To us—Americans—Christmas should be the glorious 
holiday of the year. It is the root from which spring all 
the good seeds of our civilization ; it is the great agent by 
and through which the best fruits of our national resources 
are developed and ripened. To liken our three national 
holidays with Christmas, wouid be like comparing water, 
earth, and air with the sun, from which they derive their 
purity, beauty, and life-giving power. Thus Christrnas 
holds the celestial magnet of brotherhood that should 
draw all who enjoy its blessing into that feeling of Na- 
tional Union which only can make us a people of peace, 
such as the poet has pictnred—such as we wish all our 
friends should enjoy on the comiag Christinas. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
BY A. M. DANA. 


Again amid our schemes of gain, 
Our progress vast, our commerce wide, 
Our songs of mirth, our groans of pain, 
Returns the holy Christmas-tide! 


Though ushered not by seraph high, 
Its message is the same as when 
Bright angels burst the midnight sky, 
And sang, ‘‘ Good-will and peace to men.”’ 


Let us forget the thoughts that grieve. 
The cares that with each year increase, 
And for one day, at least, receive 
The blessed Christ-child’s boon of peace. 


Oh, weave the holly chains with joy! 
Ring forth, glad bells, your roundelay! 

While songs of praise our lips employ, 
For Christ the Lord was born to-day. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Horvsenoip Scrence.—A recent work on education makes 
scientific knowledge the great civilizer of the human race. 
The writers, however, have not included domestic science 
in their plan, nor alluded to woman as having any part 
in the work of human culture. This makes the subject 
more important for our Journal ; we shall take up some 
of these questions in the January number. The most 
important inquiry at present is, how to obtain good do- 
mestics—and how to keep them. M. Blot, the French 
Professor of Gastronomy, has lately published a work on 
his Art of Cookery. As he has been educated in the sci- 
ence, it seems probable that his work will be useful 
and successful. His remaris on our foreign domestics—a 
paper we have by us—are worth considering— 


EMIGRANTS AS DOMESTICS IN AMERICA. 


** All the good domestics in Europe come from the coun- 
try ; not one in a thousand of those born in large cities 
is faithful or willing. Not one in ten thousand of the 
immigrapts that land in America has ever been in service 
in good and respectable families ; hence the general igno- 
rauce, ‘ 

*- But this (their ignorance) is not the greatest evil. If 
they were willing, they could betaught; but they are not, 
and for several reasons. As soon as landed, they meet a 
cousin that tells them that if they Jive out (technical 
term), they must do as little work as possible; be as 
saucy 2s possible also; giving them to understand that it 
is only under these considerations and mauy others of the 
same sort, that they may expect to keep their situation or 
be considered at all; but. above all, that they must never 
go for less than three times as much as they are worth. 

* + 7 * * * 7 * 


‘«When housekeepers hire a domestic, it is their duty to 
inquire where she comes from, where she worked last, 
and what is her character. Very few do it. They take 
in their houses, and to be in constant intercourse wth 
themselves, with their children, to be, as a matter of 
course, one of the family, persons that they have never 
heard of. If you take that for liberty, reader, I do not. 
In my humble opinion. it is license. 

* 7 <a 7 * cm 7 * 
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“Let everybody bear in mind, that there is more com- 
fort and happiness for every one, helps included, in a 
family at the head of which a nty commands and re- 
quires every one to attend to her or his duty, than in one 
in which everybody is head.” 


A Letrer ABour Corsets. 

‘‘My Dear Mars. Hate: I know your interest in all that 
concerns the welfare of women as regards her improve- 
ment and comfort: so I venture to ask you to notice an 
article of costame that is of much importance : it isa nicel, 
Jitting corset, that surpasses all I have ever seen in its fash- 
ioning and aetehing, I was told that it took the gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition. Pray examine it.” 

Our correspondent refers to Toompson'’s GLOvE-FitTTIxa 
Corsets, which seem the perfection of this article of cos- 
tume, and well deserve to be commended to our sub- 
scribers, These “ prize corsets’’ must become fashionable, 
because they conduce to ease of person and gracefulness 
of form. The sole agents for the sale in Philadelphia are 
Peterson & Little, 704 Chestnut Street; but the Fashion 
Editress of Gopgy’s Lapy'’s Book could procure these 
corsets. 


A New Porress 1x AMeRica.—Our readers will know 
that we hope for a higher culture in the art of poetry 
among our young ladies. In proof that such culture is 
even now bearing good fruit, we shall, in our next vo- 
lume, give several poems written by one of these gifted 
daughters of America, and we think our friends will be 
gratified and proud to welcome this new poetess. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Pyrevmonita.—Dr. Hall says that this winter diseas® may 
be avoided—that being chilled is the surest way of induc- 
ing an attack. Here area few of his remarks :— 


‘An attack of pneumonia is often occasioned by get- 
ting into a public vehicle after having been excited by 
walking, and being compelled to sit in the draft of an 
open window which some selfish, inconsiderate clown 
had raised for his own comfort, regardless of any conse- 
quences to others. 

“To remain at restin any position antila feeling of 
chilliness is induced, is sufficient to bring on an attack cf 
inflammation of the lungs, however vigorous and robust 
the person may feel. 

‘Sitting still with damp feet; standing on the wet 
grass; keeping on damp clothes, after having been en- 
gaged in exercise, are frequent causes of lung fever. One 
great principle, practical in its nature and easily under- 
stood, underlies all these cases: it is the getting chilled ; 
this is the more easily ~¥ about in proportion to the 
amount of exercise which has been previously taken to 
the extent of inducing a warmth of Body above what is 
natural; the easy and universal preventive is, cool off 
very slowly after all forms of exercise in cold weather.” 


Dr. Hall counsels exercise in the open air :— 


‘The truth is, the mores person is out of doors, the 
less easily does he take cold. It is a widely-known fact 
that persons who camp out every night, or sleep under a 
tree for weeks together, seldom take cold at all.” 


To Ovr CorresponpDEeNtTs.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘ A Contrast’’—‘ Hereafter”—Home Again” — 
‘* November’’ — ‘‘ Margaret’”’ — ‘‘ Bonnie Bessie’ — “A 
Christmas Song’’—and ‘“‘ Nothing but Friendship." 

These are not needed at present, “ Antamn’’—* Morn- 
ing Glory’’—-‘‘ Too Late’’—*‘ Christmas Dinners’ —“ Ode"’ 
—‘‘ Theatres and their Influence”—‘‘ The New Dominion”’ 
— Entities’’—“The Good Old Way'’—‘ Charm’—and 
“ Aunt Kitty.” 

“False and True” declined. Why will not writers 
send us their articles upon their merits? The letter that 
accompanied this was nearly as long as the story. If 
the MS. is not good, no length of letter will induce us to 
accept it. 





With sincere thanks to our correspondents for their 
many favors, and trusting that these will be continued 
through the coming volume, we wish them a “ Merry 
Christmas,” and hope that we may meet them in a New 
Year’s Reunion. 








Witerarp Dlotices. 





From Lrepincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DEVEREUX. A Tale. By Sir Edward Balwer Lytton, 
Bart. Complete in one volume. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one volume. 

These two volumes belong to the ‘‘Globe Edition’’ of 
Bulwer’s novels now in course of publication by Lippin- 
cott & Co. The admirers of Bulwer, both of the past and 
present generation, will find in this edition of their favorite 
every requisite of taste and convenience amply supplied. 
To such as have rot yet read the earlier productions of 
Bulwer, it affords an opportunity of doing so both cheaply 
and agreeably. 

BRYAN MAURICE; or, The Seeker. By Rey. Walker 
Mitchell, of St. Marks, Philadelphia. This is a religious 
controversial novel, the scene of which is laid partly in 
Rome, and partly in New England, of the religious pecu- 
liarities of both which ‘‘centres’’ of Christianity, it gives 
us many striking pictures. The hero of the story is a 
young graduate of Harvard, who, at first a Unitarian, and 
then a skeptic, finally, after much seeking, finds rest in 
the bosom of the Episcopalian Church. The book is ad- 
mirably written, and though, of course, more likely to 
please those whose religious views are ix accordance 
with its author’e, it will not, we imagine, be perused 
without a certain degree of interest and amusement by the 
generality of intelligent Christian readers. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Lirpry- 
cott & Co., and Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

CASTE. A Novel. By the author of “ Mr. Arle.” As 
the distinctions of class are more strongly marked in 
England than here, so this novel is more especially illus- 
trative of English modes of sentiment and life. The hero- 
ine, a tradesman’s daughter, educated above her position, 
and morbidly sensitive to all the annoyances of that 
position, is a character well conceived and well delineat- 
ed. The book is written in excellent style, and conveys 
a not unprofitable lesson. 

MANUAL OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. By William 
Wood, Instructor in Physical Education. With one hun- 
dred and twenty-five illustrations. For many years an 
instructor of gymnastic and athletic exercises, the author 
of this manual has written from personal knowledge and 
experience. His instructions are full and clear, and his 
general observations are marked by good sense and saga- 
city. The subjects treated of are, gymnastics, rowing, 
skating, fencing, cricket, calisthenics, sailing, swimming, 
sparring, and base ball. Some fifty pages uf the book are 
devoted to rules for training and miscellaneous sanitary 
suggestions, which, by the way, are most excellent ones, 
well worthy the attention of those who desire to obtain 
and preserve health. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through D. Asx- 
MEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Mihlbach, author of “ Marie Antoinette.”’ 
* Joseph II. and his Court,’’ etc. Translated by Nathaniel] 
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Greene. Complete in one volume. With illustrations. 
This novel we should judge to be one of the earlier works 
of its talented authoress; fur, though it is far from being 
uninteresting, it exhibits a certain crudeness of style hap- 
pily lacking in the romances, which, in their English 
dress, have preceded it. The heroine is a somewhat my- 
thical daughter of Elizabeth of Russia. The characters 
of Elizabeth, and of her successor, the profligate and in- 
famous Katharine, are ably and, we doubt not, truthfully 
drawn. A somewhat shocking, though, we fear, equally 
truthful picture is given of Russian politics and Russian 
politicians of the period embraced in the story. 


From G. W. Cartetox & Co., New York, through G. 
W. Prrceuer, Philadelphia :— 

RICHMOND DURING THE WAR: Four Years of Per- 
sonal Observation. By a Richmond Lady. 

CONDENSED NOVELS. And Other Papers. By F. 
Bret Harte. With comic illustrations by Frank Bellew. 
The tales which give this volume its title—fifteen in num- 
ber—are burlesque imitations of the most popular of our 
modern novelists, condensing, as it were, in a brief hu- 
morous story, the salient characteristics of each. They 
are cleverly written, and cannot fail to move the risibili- 
ties of the most lugubriously disposed. And withal, 
there seems to be no malice in their wit, so that, even the 
authors travestied will find it hard not to laugh at the 
ridiculous turn giveu to the marked features of their re- 
spective style. ‘‘Civic Sketches,’’ and ‘‘ Legends fand 
Tales,’ which form more than nalf the volume, are based 
upon subjects and scenes of California life. They are of 
a genial, humorous character, and, though originally ap- 
pearing as newspaper sketches, are eminently worthy of 
thg mere enduring form in which they are now presented. 


From Dick & Firzceraup, New York, through Prerer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

RUPERT GODWIN. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
Thie novel, bearing Miss Braddon’s name upon its title- 
page, is in reality inferior to such of that lady’s produc- 
tions as we have hitherto had occasion to peruse, If it 
really emanated from her pen, it is probably oue of her 
earlier efforts, which, on the strength of her present repu- 
tation, has found a publisher. Its deficiencies are all 
the more striking from its being in some degree a plagiar- 
ism of Charles Reade's ‘‘ Very Hard Cash,” and, conse- 
quently, challenging comparison with that work. 

DIALOGUES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. By S&S. A. Frost, 
author of ‘*The Parlor Stage,’’ “ Frost’s Letter-Writer,’’ 
etc. ete. This is a collection of original, moral, and 
humorous dialogues, adapted to the use of school and 
church exhibitions, family gatherings, and juvenile cele- 
brations on all occasions. The fact that Miss Frost stands 
without a rival in this particular species of literary labor, 
is a sufficient guarantee that the present little volume is 
one which eannot but be acceptable to those for whose use 
it is designed. 


From Caaries Scripyer, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia :— 

KATHRINA; Her Life and Mine. In a poem. By J. 
G. Holland, author of “ Bitter-Sweet.’’ No one, perhaps, 
at all familiar with the poetry of Dr. Holland, will expect 
to find in *‘ Kathrina’’ those exalted flights of the imagi- 
nation which are by mavy considered the essentials of 
true poetry. If there be any so expecting, they will be 
disappointed. To all intents, ‘‘ Kathrina’’ is a quiet 
domestic poem, through which, as it is the story of a 
poet, are interspersed passages indicating an art pur- 
pose in the mind of its author. It is a graceful and 





pleasing tribute to woman in her relations to man, 
as wife and mothér, as the consoler of his griefs, as the 
inciter of his better purposes, and as the director of his 
spirit to a higher existence. With the power of virtu- 
ous womanhood for his theme, Dr. Holland has produced 
a noble poem, worthy of his theme, and giving evidence 
of a maturity of poetic vigor which, though it may not 
dazzle, shines with a soft and steady flame. 


From Mitter, Woop & Co., New York :— 

THE TREE OF LIFE; or, Human Degeneracy : its Na- 
ture and Remedy, as based on the elevating principle of 
Orthopathy. In two parts. By Isaac Jennings, M. D. 
The author of this volume has endeavored to ‘‘give a 
faithfui delineation of the nature of human degeneracy, 
spiritual and physical, together with its remedy.’’ With- 
out unqualffiedly admitting the justness of all his con- 
clusions, or the correctness of all his data, we must 
admit that his writings are those of a profouad and 
original thinker, strong in common sense, and keen 
and practical in his observations of life. Indeed, few, we 
imagine, will be able to resist the force of his arguments 
in treating of the causes of man’s physical degeneracy, 
and of the means to be taken to arrest it. Whether or 
not we agree with him that ‘‘ medicine is a gross delu- 
sion,*’ the reasons he advances against its use, and in 
favor of a reliance upon the healing power of nature 
alone, are such as no one can afford to treat with con- 
tempt. Physicians, even within a few years past, have 
shown a strong disposition to employ drugs more and 
more sparingly, aud, to that extent, at least, give their 
sanction to the no-medicine system advocated by Dr. 
Jennings. 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lippry- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

IS IT I? A Book for every Man. A companion to 
“Why Not?”’ a Book for every Woman. By Professur 
Horatio Robinson Storer, M. D., of Boston, Vice President 
of the American Medical Association. A year ago, Pro- 
fessor Storer issued the volume ‘* Why Not?’ which has 
found an extensive circulation, aod been productive of 
incalculable good. The little tract before us is its fitting 
companion, and should be as widely read. The author 
treats of certain delicate subjects with all plainness and 
directness, yet with unquestionable purity of manner 
and purpose; bringing his extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience as a medical practitioner to the correction of 
evils of long-standing and general prevalence; and en- 
lightening the public mind in regard to matters of which, 
in consequence of a false delicacy, it has remained in an 
unwise and positively dangerous ignorance, 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS. By Rev. John Todd, D. D., au- 
thor of “‘ Serpents in the Dove's Nest.”’ 


From Loxtya, Boston, through G. W. Pircuer, Phila- 
del phia :— 

LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georgiana M. Craik, author 
of ‘Faith Unwin's Trial,’’ ete. A sprightly story, of 
more than ordinary interest, and presents many vivacious 
and forcible pictures of life and character. There is a 
captivating freshness and novelty about the heroine, 
who, though quite unlike the generality of the gentle, 
spiritless creatures men are supposed, in novels, to be 
tenderly inclined to, is nevertheless an exceedingly lov- 
able creation. 


From Baynes WititaMs News Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island :— 
PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
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By Rev. B. W. Aswell, Professcr of Elocution. Thisisa 
brief, but, we think, a comprehensive manual, giving 
clear and succinct rules for correct reading and speaking, 
and directions forimproving and strengthenlng the voice. 
For the stu 8 practice, it contains exercises, in prose 
and verse, selected from the works of the best autbors. 
The extreme simplicity and compactness of this little 
volume, as compared with the bulkier but scarcely more 
complete works on elocution now in general use, are 
strong recommendations in its favor. 


From Moore & Nims, Troy, New York, through the 
Protestant Episcopal Book Society, 1224 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelpbia :— 

DRIFTING AND STEERING. By Lynde Palmer, au- 
thor of * Little Captain,” etc. etc. ‘‘The aim’’ of this 
little volume, says the author, “‘ is to present clearly and 
forcibly the contrast between two lives, the one governed 
by principles of the strictest honor, the other vacillating 
with impulses of selfishness and dishonesty. It is not 
iutended for the most youthful readers, but for those 
who, standing on the border land of childhood, excited 
aud bewildered by the broader vistas opening before 
them, are daily deciding the grave and important quec- 
tions which are to stamp their future life.*’ Its author is 
oue who knows equally how to please and instruct those 
for whom he writes. 


From Ropert Carter & Broraers, New York, through 
James 8. CLAxton, Philadelphia :— 

HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. Third Series. The want of a hymnology adequate 
to express the belief and feelings of Christians is so press- 
ing, that a valuable contribution to its pages should be 
received with a double welcome. The reception which 
the public gave to ‘‘The Christian Year’’ showed how the 
need had been felt, and how the provision for it would be 
appreciated. We believe that “ Bonar’s Hymns” rank 
second only to those of Keble in poetic power, while they 
avoid that somewhat fantastic melancholy that sometimes 
spoils the latter for ordinary readers. We need not say 
that this Series is bound and printed in the most neat 
aud tasteful manner. 

BIBLE JEWELS. By the Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. 
The name of Dr. Newton will be suflicient guarantee to 
our readers of the excellence of this volume. They know 
that his writings are always simple, earnest, free from 
folly or bad taste, and easily understood by chiidren. 
This book is a collection of short addresses upon the va- 
rious jewels mentioned in the Bible. Each he regards as 
sy mbolicai of some heavenly influence or Christian grace ; 
and under the ruby and the diamond he gives an impres- 
sive sketch of the beauties designated by them, and of the 
reasons why we should seek to possess those beauties. 
Like all of Dr. Newton's works, this is heartily to be re- 
commended, 


From J. E. Tiztox & Co., Boston :— 

THE POEMS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, Illustrated by 
Billings. We can well believe, while looking through 
this splendid volume, that the publishers have carried off 
a medal for excellence in bookmaking. Type, paper, and 
binding are alike of the best. Tennyson has become a 
classic ; and, like many other classical writers, he revises 
and retouches his poems to the last. This edition is the 
latest result of his lima@ labor; and it is curious to mark 
the subtle changes of thought and expression from the 
earlier publications. The illustrations are careful and 
delicate. We know of no more sumptuous present for 
the holidays, 





REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Leonarp Scotr & Company, New York:— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. September, 1867. 
This number is hardly up to the standard. The most 
noteworthy papers are upon Carston Hauch, the Danish 
poet, and Gustave Doré, whose engravings meet us in 
every bookstore. 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. August 
and September, 1867. This old established monthly well 
sustains its reputation. In these numbers “ Brown- 
lows”’ is continued, and there are interesting papers on 
* Novels,’’ ‘‘La Physique Moderne,” and “The Chif- 
fonier.’’ 


From N. 8. Ricnarpson, New York :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW. 
October. 1867. The most interesting articles in this ster- 
ling magazine are, ‘The Church and the World,’’ and 
**A New England Novel.’’ The latter is an attempt to 
set forth church principles through the medium of fiction. 
The hero of the book has a varied and interesting expe- 
rience ; he is brough: into contact with men of every type 
of belief; and in each the virtues and the defects of his 
creed show themselves. The object is to show that Epis- 
copalianism is of all, the best. 


Gnas Sneha. 


DECEMBER, 1867. 


Ovr EMBELLISHMENTS.—The Lapy’s Boox for December 
opens with a magaificent steel plate, entitled ‘‘The Bro- 
ken Window.”’ There are few among us but will recol- 
lect just such a scene as we have pictured. The disposi- 
tion of the great number of figures in this plate is very 
truthful, and reflects credit on the engraver. 

Our Title-page comes next. A tableau plate, hand- 
somely engraved on steel. 

The colored Fashion-plate, with its usual correct fash- 
ions in dress, is the next embellishment. 

Another tinted picture, “The Christmas Party.’’ Mark 
the contrast between the guests entering the brilliantly 
lighted hall and the poor woman and her child at the 
door. 

A woodcut for the juveniles, ‘‘ Bob Cherry.” 

The last embellishment is the handsomest piece of work 
in colors that has ever been attempted by any publisher 
—a design for a sofa cushion, footstool, or chair—printed 
in eight colors. 

The latest fashions that we present are two promerade 
suits; a cloth wrap; low silk bodice; winter bonnets, 
coiffeurs, dresses, waists, ete. 

The work department consists of embroidery, braiding, 
beadwork, erochet work, a pen-wiper, Greek lace trim- 
ming, knitted boot for ladies, feather fan or screen, 4 
child’s gaiter, and various other useful articles. 

Curistmas.—The close of this volume brings along 
with it the festive season of Christmas, which admonishes 
us that we should again express our gratitude to the ol 
friends that have travelled with us so many years in our 
onward march to the goal that we have attained. To 
our new friends of the past year we are none the less 
thankful for their appreciation, and trust that we may 
meet them again with the issue of our next volume. We 
wish you all a “‘ Merry Christmas’’ aud a “Happy New 
Year.”’ 
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A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 


For thirty-seven years the Lapy’s Boox has been the 
guide and companion of thousands of home circles 
throughout the land. To the proprietor it has always 
been a pleasing task, although a responsible one, to pre- 
pare his Book in such a manner that all classes should be 
benefited by its perusal. 

The tales that have appeared in its pages, from the 
first writers of the country, have been of the most unex- 
ceptionable character. Mural and instructive in their 
teaching, they have displayed true pictures of life, 
without exaggeration. As an evidence of its character 
in this respect, we have on our files hundreds of com- 
plimentary letters from heads of families, in which we 
are warmly thanked for this particular feature of the 
magazine. 

There is another matter for which the Lapy’s Boor has 
become celebrated—the artistic skill of its steel-plate 
eugravings, which have always been ranked with the 
best plates of the English annuals. No magazine ever 
makes the attempt to compete with us in this respect. 

Our fashion-plates have always been looked upon by 
the ladies as the best authority from which to make their 
selections. Nothing flashy is ever allowed to appear in 
them. We assure our readers that the styles are invaria- 
bly selected by one fully competent to the task. 

The selection of home employments has not been neg- 
lected. Each number of the Book contains several pages 
of useful work, accurately described, by which our young 
American girls are enabled to provide elegancies and 
comforts for their homes. Indeed, our chief aim has been 
to foster and encourage a taste for everything calculated 
to insure happiness in the household. 

Our receipts have also received careful attention. We 
are aware that some of them may be considered too ex- 
travagant in their proportions, but as our subscribers are 
among those of every walk in life, selections can be made 
from them to suit the means of ail. 


Having now given our readers a summary of what we 
have done, we will inform them that our arrangements 
are ample to make the next volume even better, if possi- 
ble, than its predecessors. If our experience will not 
enable us to do so, then we have wasted our time for 
thirty-seven years. 

We have some very excellent stories on hand by com- 
petent authors. Marion Harland is writing a novellette 
for 1868, entitled Poemtz Row.anp, that promises to excel 
any that we have ever given from her pen. 

The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faeed type, 
and of a size that will enable us to give an additional 
quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve 
pages in each number, or one hundred and forty-four pages 
ayear. This will give our readers nearly two more num- 
bers of the Book, or fourteen numbers instead of twelve. 
The type has been cast expressly for the Book at the cele- 
brated “‘ North American Type Foundry” of Messrs. Col- 
lins & MeLeester, Philadelphia, whose type is becoming 
rapidly introduced throughout the whole country. 


Freiaut oN Letrers AND Premicw on Drarts.—We 
wish our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subscribers to remit by mail a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Gopry. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 
loss to the sender. 





We gladly direct the attention of the readers of the 
Lapy’s Boox to Mr. Ringwalt’s admirable portrayal 
of the scenery and characteristic life of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Plains. He shows {ndians, buffalo, and 
wolves, for the adventurous; mines, and the methods of 
mining, for the treasure-seeker; geography, local aud 
physical, for the savan; and the famous beaaty of the 
Yosemite, the mystery of the cafion, and the grandeur of 
the mountain pass, for the lover of the picturesque. From 
his own experience in those regions, Mr. Ringwalt has 
gathered a fuud of laughter-provoking anecdote, which 
lightens his lecture with all the interest of personal ad- 
venture, while giving it the authenticity of individual 
experience. In Philadelphia, men, women, and children 
have been attructed by the varied character o. the infor- 
mation and entertainment, and we trust that our friends 
at a distance may also have the opportunity of enjoying 
this condensation of the experiences of a journey to that 
‘far west,’ which the Pacific Railroad will soon open to 
the tourist. 

CuristMas Sport.—A sawdust or bran tub will afford 
as much amusement, and give far less trouble than a 


_ Christmas tree ‘he presents are wrapped in paper, and 


pat into a tub, which must be filled with either bran or 
sawdust. A list of the names of the children preseut is 
written, and they dip for their presents in succession as 
their names are called. The tub should be placed upon 
a sheet, which can be removed when the tub is emptied, 
and no antidiness will be visible in the room in conse- 
quence of the entertainment. The time consumed in pre- 
paration will be much less than for a Christmas tree, and 
the disappointment will be less tosome sanguine members 
of the infant community who may have looked upon some 
particular toys until, desiring to become their passessors, 
they have felt injured when those articles have not fallen 
to their lot. 


Taek following may be old, but it is good. A person 
returned from church and reported that the minister wore 
a cherry-colored gown and rose-colored surplice. It cre- 
ated great consternation, until they reflected that there 
are black cherries and white roses. 


For this kind of praise we are covetous. From the 
Madison Republican :— 

An ExceLLent Present.—As the season for making 
Christmas and New Year presents is close at hand, we 
would just say to our readers of the masculine gender, 
there is no neater present to be given to your wife, sister, 
or lady friend—or one that they will prize higher—than 
Godey’s Lavy’s Book for 1868. It is a magazine of high 
moral worth, the stories of which car be read aloud, to 
the entertainment and instruction of the whole family 
circle. The ladies all admire it. We never hear any of 
our lady friends speak of it, except in terms of the highest 
praise. 

Tere is a good story told here of a public officer. He 
was riding in the cars one moruing from his home to his 
office. ‘* What time is it, B.?’’ asked a friend of his. B. 
felt for his watch, and exclaimed, ‘‘ There, I have left my 
watch under my pillow.” In the course of the morning 
a tolerably decent man came to the house, bearing a tur 
key. He asked for Mrs. B., delivered the turkey, and 
said, ‘‘ Mr. B. has sent this turkey, and desires it to be 
cooked for dinner, as he will have some friends to dine 
with him, and will you please send his watch, which he 
left under the pillow.” ‘The watch was delivered to him, 
but B. never saw it again. A pretty good exchange, a 
turkey for a $300 watch. 


Make up Your Civss according to the terms published 
on the last page. Remember that the Lapy’s Book is the 
best work for ladies published in this country. Any per- 
son with a very little trouble can get up a club for the 
Book. We have frequently been so informed by ladies— 
the work is so popular. Clubs must be for the Lapr’s 
Boos alone. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for December is now 
ready, completing the fifth volume and fifth year of this 
popular periodical. The Christmas March, with a beau- 
tiful pictorial title-page, leads off the number. This one 
piece, when published in separate sheet form, will cost 60 
cents. The other contents are a beautiful new song, and 
a new and easy arrangement of the favcrite old melody of 
The Blue Bells of Scotiand, the whole forr..ng one of the 
best numbers published this year. Price, by mail, 40 
cents. During the present month we will send the Octo- 
ber, November, and December numbers, as samples, on 
receipt of one dollar, with three red stamps for postage. 
Address, J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

Splendid Premium. Five Dotlars’ worth of Sheet Music 
gratis We offer the foliowing fine inducement to our 
friends to get up clubs nov for the new volume for 1868. 
For every two new subscribers at the full price of four 
dollars each, we will send five dollars’ worth of new and 
popular sheet music. This is a very liberai offer, as the 
premium amonats to nearly the whole cost of the sr vscrip- 
tion, and without any risk or chance to secure it. Each 
of our friends can easily obtain two new subscribers, 
and thereby secure a fine supply of new and fashionabie 
nrasic. On receipt of the money—eight dollars—we will 
forward our new catalogue trom which to make selections. 

Holiday Gala Number.—We shall as usual open the 
new volume with a beautiful number prepared with espe- 
cial reference to the season. it will be handsomely i/ins- 
trated, and will form an elegant Christmas present. 
Ready December 15th. Price 50 cents, and sent free by 
mail. 

Bound Volumes for 1867.—Now ready, a few copies of 
this year's volume, neatly bound. Price $6 50, which 
includes postage to any part of the United States. A 
splendid Christmas present. We also have back volumes 
and back numbers to the commencement in Jauuary, 1863. 

New Sheet Music.—J. L. Peters, New York, has just 
published Good-By, but Come Again, a beautiful ballad 
by J. R. Thomas, one of the best composers in the coun- 
try, 50 cents. Do You Think the Moon could have Seen 
Us? by same, 40. You 've Been a Friend to Me, fine song 
aud chorus by Will S Hays, author of Nora O'Neal, and 
other popular songs, 40. The Spirit of Spring, beautiful 
descriptive song, with title-page in bright colors, 70. The 
Golden Ring, pretty song and chorus, by the author of 
For Ever and For Ever, 30. I Never Said I Loved You, 
John, same composer, 30. Down by the Summer Sea, 
same, 30. 

Also, Christmas Bells Polka, fine composition of medium 
difficulty, in A flat, by Wyman, 60. Solfaterre, or Yellow 
Rose March, pretty and easy, also by Wyman, 60. Per- 
petaal Rose Mazourka, by E. Mack, 60. White Rose 
March, by same, 60. Midnight Reveries, Caprice on the 
departure of the Old Year, and the coming of the New, by 
Wyman, author of Silvery Waves, 75. These are all fine 
compositions, and have elegantly illustrated titles. 

Just published, a new edition of For Ever and For 
Ever, one of the finest songs ever published, arranged as 
a solo or duet, with fine pictorial title, 40. That Golden 
Lock of Hair, with beautiful title-page, 35. Leaves that 
are Fairest, Stewart's last and most charming song, 30. 
Sunny Days, beautiful song and chorus, 30. Also, Surf 
Galop, performed by Carncross & Dixey’s Minstrels, 35. 
Eveline Polka, do., 35. Ristori Redowa, with fine por- 
trait, 40. Kris Kingle, by®esten, 20. Snow Castles, 20, 

Address orders as above,to J. Staxr Hotioway. 





AMERICAN TRIUMPH AT THE Paxts Exposition.—The 
first European exhibition of the Cabinet Organ has added 
a European reputation to that already achieved at home, 
and another First Premium to the fifty-six awarded 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin at the Industrial Exhibitions of 
all the States of the United States. This is the well- 
merited reward of an industry which has always aimed 
in all its productions, not at cheapness, not at making 
something which could be sold at a good profit, but at 
that which should be excellent in every respect—so tho- 
roughly and conscientiously made as to defy competition. 
The pride of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin has never been to 
produce an instrument for the smallest sum of money, 
but one that was as good as skill and science and perse- 
verance could make it, Their motto has always been: 
‘The best are the cheapest.'’"— Frank Leslie's Illustrated 


Newspaper 


Tue Five Wepprxes.— Wooden, Tin, Silver, and Golden 
Weddings mark the fifth, tenth, twenty-fifth, and fiftieth 
anniversaries of matrimony. There is, we believe, a 
Glass Wedding also, but that is an innovation, for nothing 
as brittle as glass should be used commemorative of the 
noptial tie. A wooden wedding can be a very tasteful 
affair. Lately a wooden weddiag was given by a happy 
five years’ wife, in which the rooms were ornamented 
with festoons of shavings, pictures decorated with shav- 
ings, mottoes inscribed on the walls with shavings, the 
effect of which was exquisitely tasteful and unique. The 
presents of course were wooden, and in such variety and 
character—from a knot chopping-bow] to an elaborately 
carved paper-cutter, from a rolling-pin to an exquisitely 
finished parlor bracket—as to excite one’s special wonder 
iuat so many useful and ornamental things can be made 
from wood. 


1868.—Ler our readers look at our promises for 1868— 
promises that will be performed. We have never failed. 
For thirty-seven years and six months have we published 
the Lapr’s Boox, aud have never falsified our promises. 
The public has confidence in us. We look to an immense 
edition next year; we have elsewhere mentioned an ad- 
dition to our usual fashion department, which will make 
the Lapy's Book the greatest fashion magazine in the 
country. It has always held its position as a literary 
work. Marion Harland writes for no other magazine. 

Retort Femintne.—Occasioned by the reply in a ball- 
room of an unpolished gentleman to the question, “‘ Why 
do you not dance?" which was, “‘ Because I see no pretty 
women ;’’— 


** So, sir, you really do declare 

You'll dance with none but ladies fair? 

Suppose we women should dispense 

Our hands to none but men of sense ?”’ 
“Suppose! Well, madam, and what then!”’ 
“Why, sir, you'd never dance again.” 


ADDITIONAL FasHion AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS. — We 
shall, commencing with January, give frequently large 
folding sheets of fashions and other cuts, in addition to 
our usual quantity in the body of the Book, winter, 
spring, summer, and autumn fashions. This will give 
the Lapy’s Book an advantage over all other fashion 
magazines. 


Tue Wrightsville Star says :— 


** The great variety of subjects, usefnl as well as orna- 
mental, with which its pages abound, make it deserv- 
edly popular with all persons and inal! places. And 
more, the Book is truly American in its character and 
features, and in its sphere may be termed national and 
creditable to the nation. 

Lavis & MACMILLAN, southwest corner of Broad and 
Buttonwood Streets, manufacture a very superior hair 


curler for the ladies. 
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THE MONEY ORDE® SYSTEM. 


A BRIEF résumé of the postal money order system, as 
conducted by the United States Government, cannot be de- 
void of interest to the public, although the great masses 
of the people are ignorant of the principles upon which 
it is based, if not, indeed, of the existence of such a system. 

It is a system designed to benefit the public, as well as 
to be a source of prolific revenue to the Government; 
and for business men, and all others who wish to send 
small sums of meney to a distance, no scheme has ever 
been devised which provided so effectually for a great 
public necessity. It is virtually impossible for thousands 
of bp cope residing in the country to obtain bank drafts, 
and the express companies charge exorbitant rates for the 
transmission of small sums. Many are in the habit of 
sending money through the mails in registered letters; 
but it costs twenty cents to have a letter registered, and 
no security whatever is guaranteed the remitter, while a 
money order of any amount from one dollar to twenty 
can be procured for ten cents, and for any sum between 
twenty and fifty dollars for twenty-five cents, and fall 
security for its transmission guaranteed. The great ad- 
vantages of this system consist ia its moderate fees and 
the perfect security it affords against fraud or loss. This 
security is effected by leaving out the name of the person 
to whom an order is payable, so in the event of its bein 
stolen or lost by accident in transitu, a party in illega 
possession cannot get it cashed. Should an order be lost 
the owner can obtain a duplicate without delay or diffi- 
culty. So absolute, in fact, is the security afforded remit- 
ters of funds, that even a postmaster who might attempt 
to defraud the Government by altering the amount of an 
order, or by forgery. is morally certain to be detected. 
The superiority of this system over any other now in ex- 
istence has been fally demonstrated. 

In 1867 the number of offices was 767, except in the last 
quarter of the fiscal year, when sixty-eight more were 
added. The precise amount of business done during the 
last year has not yet transpired, owing to unavoidable 
delay in the Pacific mails; enough is known, however, 
to make the estimate of $10,000,000 a safe one, and the 
amount will probably be in excess of that, which is nearly 
treble the amount of the previous year. By an act of 
Congress nearly four hundred more offices will be in ope- 
ration in the year 1868, making a total of twelve hundred 
and thirty-five offices: and should the business of this de- 
partment increase in the same ratio as heretofore, twenty 
millions of dollars will be a moderate estimate for the 
present fiscal year (1868). 

The department check is thorough in every respect, and 
fraud is utterly impossible. Each postmaster is obliged 
by law to furnish the department with a weekly state- 
ment of business done at his office, and if there be the 
—— error in his account he is at once notified thereof. 

uring the last fiscal year the post-office of New York 
City has issued 11,817 orders; and paid 86,079 orders. 
For orders drawn on that office $1,387,917 has been paid, 
and for orders issued $312,997 received. 


We advise all our subscribers who can avail themselves 
of the money order system to do so. It is a perfectly safe 
way of remitting. 


We especially desire to call attention to the Cabinet 
Organs exposed by Messrs. Mason & Hamuiy, of Boston, 
Massachnsetts. These instruments are very superior. 
The tone produced is remarkable, and far surpasses all 
others that we have heard for its rich mellow quality. It 
pleases and surprises at the same time. It delights with 
fts depth and body of sound, so much resembling the 
organ that, if you did not see the instrament you would 
declare it a veritable pipe-organ. The tone of these in- 
struments, unlike those of many other manufacturers, 
gtows most favorably upon the ear, This firm have on 
exhibition several instruments of different styles ; and, in 
our judgment, there is nothing manufactured on this side 
of the water that will equal them. We have good manu- 
facturers in Europe, it is true, and they turn out splendid 


~ Organs; but none that will compare favorably with those 


on exhibition by Mason & Hamtiy. They carry off the 
palm in their line of wares.—Anglo-American Times, 
Loudon. 





Ex1as Hows, Jr., the inventor of the Sewing Machine, 
died recently. In a late number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Colonel Stephen A. Walker relates the following anecdote 
of him:— 


“Tn the fall of 1862 the government was hard pressed 
for funds to pay troops or any other debtors, and the con- 
sequent suffering to soldiers’ families was very great. 
From July, 1862, to about January 15, 1563, no payments 
in the field were made, At this time I was a paymaster 
in the army, with an office in Washington. One day a4 
private soldier came modestly into my office, and took a 
corner seat to wait the notice of shoulder-strap dignity. 
His turn came, and I turned to him with a patronizing 
manner, I have no doubt, and said, ‘ Now, what can I do 
for you, man?’ He replied that he had called to see about 
the payment ofthe Seventeenth Connecticut. I interrupted 
him with the often-rehearsed story, that I couldn’t work 
without money, that the government could furnish none, 
and that soldiers must wait on paymasters till the mill 
could turn off some more greenbacks. Whereupon the 
private remarked that he knew the government was in 
straits, aad that he had called to find out how much money 
woald be wanted to pay his regiment ; and if I would tell 
him that, he stood ready to furnish it. These were rather 
magical and astonishing words to Mr. Officer. The pri 
vate was much the biggest man after all, and his blue coat 
was wrapped about some disguised money-lord. I asked 
his name, of course ; and of course it was Elias Howe, Jr. 
Running over the rolls of the regiment, I found I should 
need $31,000 to pay it. I received a draft for thisamount, 
for whieh I gave a memorandum receipt, payable when I 
should bein funds; anda day or two after, at Fairfax 
Court House, nearly a thousand men were made happy by 
the bounty of one who in his proper place on the roll re- 
ceipted for $28 60 of his own money—a little over two 
months’ wages—and signed his name Private Elias 
Howe, Jr.” 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL axp LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED is devoted to ErnNoLogy—The Natural History 
of Man. Puystoroey— Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, 
Muscles, Nerves. PurenoLoay—Temperaments and Or- 
gans of the Brain. PaysiogNomy—with “Signs of Cha- 
ratter and How to Read Them.”’ Psycno.oey, the “‘ Sci- 
ence of Soul.’’ Man’s Relations to this Life and the Life 
to Come. Published monthly, at $3 a year. Sample 
numbers 30 cents. Please address S. R. WELLs, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 

ArtTaur’s Home MAGAZINE we recommend to those who 
want a cheaper magazine than the Lapy’s Boox. 

Tue CuILpKEN’s Hovr, published by T. S. Arthur, is the 
best juvenile work published ; and for printing, paper, 
and illustrations it cannot be equalled. 

Wesend the Lady’s Book and Home Magazine one year 
for $4; Lady's Book and Children's Hour one year for 
$3 50; and all three publications one year for $5. 


One of our priacipal theatres here once had a manager 
who could not read or write. He once hung up one of 
his own piay bills bottom up. On one occasion his stage 
manager read him a letter from a Star, with whom an en 
gagement was pending. In the letter there were two 
words he did not understand—‘‘ Indefatigable”’ and “ in- 
congruous.”’ ‘‘That is all right, said the manager,’’ ‘‘ ex- 
cept them two words; you write and tell him if they 
mean money, it is no go,” 


Pretty good advice, but we doubt the Roman consul 
part of it:— 


““If you ever marry,” said a Roman consul to his son, 
‘let it be one who has sense enough to superintend the 
setting of a meal of victuals, taste enough to dress her- 
self, pride enough to wash before breakfast, and sense 
enough to hold her tongue when she has nothing to say.”’ 





ParticvLarR Notice To THE BinpERsS oF THE Lapy’s 
Boox.—Please give the Fashion-plate a double turn be- 
fore binding. It will thus escape cutting when the edges 
are trimmed. 
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Tue Great AMERICAN TgeA CompPAny, 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, New York, sell all kiuds of teas, the finest included, 
at retail, cheaper than most country grocers can buy at 
wholesale ; for the reason that they buy by the cargo, at 
a large discount from jobbing prices. Parties clubbing 
together, each oue subscribing for the number of pounds 
and kinds he wants, as he would for a newspaper or a 
magazine, save from twenty to forty cents on a pound. 
Each parcel is marked with the sabseriber’s name, and all 
sent in one package to the person who sends the club, and 
a complimentary package to him for his trouble, when 
the maney sent is over thirty dollars. Communicated. 

VERILY there is a refinement of cruelty upon the part of 
Europeans that rather astonishes us, The following is 
even worse than shooting the poor revolting East Indians 
from cannon, as practised by the English :— 

‘An old soldier—a relie of the first French Empire, 
named Darroy—has just died at the Invalides, aged 
ninety. He served in Egypt under Kleber, and was pre- 
sent as sentinel during the execution of Soliman, the mur- 
derer of that General, at Cairo, in June, 1800. Soliman 
first had his right hand consumed on a slow fire, and was 
then placed on an iron hurdle, with embers under it, 
where he remained living for four hours. Being tortured 
with thirst, he asked to drink, but this was refused him, 
as it might have shortened his sufferings. Darroy, who 
was then a volunteer in the Egyptian service, was, how- 
ever, touched with compassion, and gave the dying man 
a glass of water. Soliman drank it off at one draught, 
and then fell back and expired.’’ 

Ovr subscribers and friends are requested to favor us 
with any good notions or suggestions for subjects in- 
teresting to tke home circle, such as approved receipts 
for cooking, cleaning, etc., which may not be generally 
known, or have not hitherto been published, In this way 
much information may be rendered, which, published in 
.& widely-circulated magazine like the Lapy’s Book, 
would prove most valuable to a large number of our 
countrywomena. By thus taking a little trouble, our 
correspondents would confer, in many cases, considerable 
benefits on their less well-informed sisters, imparting to 
inexperienced minds much useful knowledge which would 
otherwise be the property of but small sections of the 
community. 


MAtTTER-OF-FACT Bos.—‘‘Come, Bob, get up,”’ said an 
indignant father to his hopefal son, the other morning; 
“remember, the early bird catches the worm.’’ “What 
do I care for worms?"’ replied the young hopeful; ‘‘ mo- 
ther won't let me go a-fishing.”’ 


“Tt” drop in as I pass,”’ as the rain said to the open 
skylight. 

The late hail here did not wait for open skylights. It 
went through them. 


WE copy the following from the City Item :— 

*“Gutekunst, 712 Arch Street, has just taken a photo- 
graph of McMichael and Godey, which will attract a great 
deal of notice. The MeMichael to whom we allude, is the 
Hon. Morton MeMiehae!, Mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia, and the Godey is the veteran Editor and Publisher, 
Louis A. Godey, of the Lapy’s Book. Gutekunst is a great 
photograher.”’ 


WATER IS PURIFIED by a French chemist by using 
aiumn. He states that two grains of alum toa pint of 
water will clarify water which is unfit to drink, and the 
tuste of the alum will not be perceived. Another French 
chemist in Algiers shows that muddy water will become 
drinkable in the course of frem seven to seventeen min- 
utes by adding half a grain of potassic alum to every 
quart of water. 


AGRICULTURAL PrRemiums.—We believe that the Lady’s 
Book is the only magazine used for a premium at agricul- 
tural fairs. 





Tus INDELIBLE Pencit Co., of Northampton, Mass., have 
sent us two valuable articles—two lead pencils appa- 
rently. One is for gardens, to mark the name of the 
plants indelibly; rain has no effect upon the marking. 
The other to mark linen and other white goods—the last 
invaluable to the housekeeper. See their advertisement 
in the October number. 


Ay ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Dr, CHAPMAN.—When Judge 
Tilghman removed from his home, which was situated on 
the ground lately oceupied by the Arcade, the next day 
they commenced its demolition, Dr. C. was passing with 
a friend, who observed: ‘‘ What are they about there, 
doctor?’’ The reply was, “ Yesterday they removed the 
liver, and they are now removing the lights.’’ 


Waurstiixe Grris.—Show me the girl who has the har- 
dihood to whistle in these days, when everything natural, 
even to the very hair of your nead, is at a discount, and 
I'll show you a girl who can be depended upon—one who 
will not fail you in time of need, aad will give you the 
true, hearty grasp, the cordial hand shake, the warm, 
genuine welcome; no tip of the kid glove, and a cold 
“how do you do?” who can brave danger, look toil in the 
face without shrinking, “laugh with those that laugh, 
and weep with those that weep,” as well as whistle with 
those that whistle; who can, in short, take the world as 
she finds it, rough and rugged, and not go through life as 
though she were walking on eggs, and afraid of cracking 
a shell; who deals in substance, not shadow. 


Dear Eprtor: Marriage is, in common parlance, said 
to be the making of new ties. Pondering on this subject, 
I have noted down some of the ties with which I should 
like marriage to make me acquainted. 

Firstly, I should like to find beau-ty combined with 
puri-ty, modes-ty, sensibili-ty, and fideli-ty. 

Secondly, I should wish to meet with a proper-ty (a 
certain-ty) which would be a sure-ty, to make the mar- 
riage tie a du-ty, and securi-ty to socie-ty. For a varic- 
ty, I should delight in an occasional gaye-ty, yravi-ty, 
loquaci-ty, and jolli-ty, accompanied always by an in- 
fini-ty of amiabili-ty. 

Could I find all these ties in uni-ty, I think the new 
ties would provea novel-ty, and, I am quite sure, a nice-ty, 
which would make life a reali-ty. In such acase, I shonid 
not at all mind giving "P the only tie I have at preseut, 
my liber-ty. am yours, 

A BacH&LOR IN PEXPLEXI-TY. 


Our advertisement for 1868 is published in this number. 
We hardly deem it necessary to publish an advertisement, 
but custom seems to demand it. We have never fuiled to 
come up to what we promise, and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that we will in future. If wedo more, the fault 
will no doubt be overlooked. Our yearly increasing list 
seems to say that we are believed and trusted. Never 
was publisher more so. Since our commencement in 
1830 our list of friends has increased from year to year, so 
that we may now count our readers by millions. Arl 
those who intend making up clubs had better commence 
at once. 


A SatLor’s Optsion oF A Comet.—We were told by a 
celebrated naval officer the following anecdote. On one 
of his cruises the sailors saw a eomet, and were somewhat 
surprised and alarmed at its arpearance. The hands met 
and appointed a committee to wait on the commander to 
ask his opinion of it. They approached him and said: 
“We want to ask your opinion, your honor.”’ ‘ Well, 
boys, what is it about?” ‘“ We want to inquire about 
that thing up there." ‘‘ Now, before I answer you, first 
let me know what you think it is.’’ “‘ Well, your honor, 
we have talked it over, and we think it is a star sprung 
a leak.”’ 

No Acents, no Souicrrors.—In our November number 
We gave an account of an impostor who succeeded in pro- 
curing subscribers for the Lapy’s Book at a reduced price. 
When a person offers you the Book at less than publisher's 


prices, spot him. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hossa, Architect, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design represents a school-house prepared 
for a situation in the suburbs of Philadelphia. It is in- 
tended to be built of stone, and would furnish ample 
accommodation for a large number of pupils, 
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The five rooms marked C on the plan are class-rooms, 
23 feet 4 inches by 35 feet in the clear. The remaining 
two wings are devoted to book-closets and stairways. 

The great consideration in preparing a plan for a school- 
house, at the present time, is to arrange it so that the 
principal can, with the least amount of inconvenience, be 
80 situated as to see and be seen by all theschulars at one 
time. This is effected by means of glass (sliding) parti- 
tions, which can be run into their boxes on any occasion, 
thus making the entire floor one large room. This mode 
of arranging partitions is now adopted to a large extent 
in the school-houses recently built in Philadelphia and 
New York, and appears to give general satisfaction. 

The next important consideration is to provide a suffi- 
cient number of stairways, so that in case of fire or other 
accident, the means of egress from the building may be 
safe and commodious. They shou'd ia all instances be 
inclosed with tight partitions instead of the open balus- 
ter; for in all cases of accidents infschool-houses, from fire 
or Other causes, we find the largest number resulting from 
being pushed over the balusters, or falling down stairs, 
caused by the steep and narrow stairways there provided. 

The best method of heating and ventilating school- 
houses is a matter of the greatest importance, and we 
have given the subject considerable attention. Various 
methods are in use at the present time. Some, intro- 
ducing heat near the floor, ventilate near the ceiling; 
this way is attended with so great a loss of heat that they 














cannot properly be heated. Others bring the heat in near 
the ceiling, and ventilate near the floor; while some. 
again, have an extra set of timbers, runuing at right an- 
gies to the joist, and ventilate by registers placed in the 
floor. This last plan is expensive, and dangerous in 
communicating fire more rapidly. It is of no practical 
use, as registers placed in the floors near the wall, and 
communicating with proper flues, answer fully as well ; 
they also increase the noisy character of the room, and 
undo all that which counterceiling performs. Many other 
expensive and curious modes arein use, and much money 
is constantly expended without attaining full success. 

A schoolroom cannot be heated with hot air ascending 
in flues from the cellar, without an equal volume leaves 
the room at the same time. This volame may pass 
through the registers down to be reheated, and return 
heated like water in a circulating boiler,.or it may pass 
through proper ventilating flues, and be entirely dis- 
charged. If this is done effectually, the ventilation 
throughout the winter is good. If the circulation through 
the heater be kept up a short time, the air becomes shock- 
ingly bad, and inhalation of it is attended with serious 
effects. Never veutilate in walls exposed te the cold, as 
the temperature of the air is reduced, and is sure to fail in 
the winter; but let the flues be within the building, suffi- 
ciently large, and let them empty under the roof. Place 
a chimney with a Jarge flue high above the roof—the 
height must be regulated by the surroundings; a!so one 
starting from the ceiling joists, open at the bottom, and 
passing a few inches above the roof. Place a large slab 
over the high chimney, with openings upon each side; 
connect the air immediately under the roof with the 
chimney by an aperture in area equal to the flue. If 
these directions are strictly adhered to, with good judg- 
ment, no stove or other appliance is needed to secure full 
and complete ventilation. 

Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, 
436 Walnut Street, Philadelpkta. 


‘*Proressor Biot states that he has never had a servant 
girl as one of his auditors in a lesson on cookery ; 
while of twelve thousand persons who attended his lec- 
tures in New York, but one was the wife of a working 
mar, so far as he could learn.” 

Professor Blot reminds us very much of Blitz; the latter 
will show you how a trick is done, but still you cannot 
do it. It requires the sleight of hand. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be anewered in any 
particular number must send their request at least six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number. 

E. 8.—Sent box of articies hy M. U. express, September 
19th. 

Mrs. E. A. R.—Sent patterns 2) st. 

M. O. I.—Sent patterns 2ist. 

I. C. P.—Seut patterns 2ist. 

M. A. D.—Sent patterns 2ist. 

Miss F. W.—Sent lead comb 21st, 

Mrs. A. B. 8.—Sent bonnet frame by M. U. express 2ist. 

M. T.—Sent jewelry, 2ist. 

Mrs. C. T. F.—Sent dresses by Adams’s express 21st. 

Mrs. E. P.—Sent buttons 21st, 

M. R. K.—Sent ring 23d. 

Mrs. E. A. M.—Sent pin 23d. 

D. A. J.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Miss M. E. McF.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. R. B.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. J. R. B.—Sent pattera 26th. 

Mrs. C. J. C.—Sent pattern by express 28th. 

Mrs. D. P. S.—Sent pattern 28th. 

M. 8. M.—Sent articles by Harnden’s express 30th. 

Cc. E. M.—Sent hair crimpers October 3d. 

Mrs. M. G. A. H.—Sent articles 3d. 

K. 8. M.—Sent rubber gloves 4th. 

Mrs. E. R.—Sent articles 7th. 

Mrs, C.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. D. C.—Sent pattern 7th.~ 

Miss L.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Miss 8. T. Bb.—Sent articles 10th. 

Mrs. M. A. A.—Sent pattern 11th, 

Mrs. C. 8. B., Jr.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—Sent pattern by Adams's express 11th. 

Mrs. V. E. M.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Der. E. L. 8.—Sent hair crimpers 12th. 

Mrs. Dr. J. B.--Sent hair jewelry by Harnden's ex- 
press 12th. 

M. E. F.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 12th. 

Oteree.—1. We cau have your dresses dyed if desired. 
2. We cannot give plainer directions than those given ia 
thé book. 3. Three dollars. 

L. J. E—Point Russe is a stitch. 

F. R., Ala.—You had better inclose Fashion Editora 
stamp, and receive a written reply. 

Hattie.—Patterns for suit for boy, $1. India-rubber 
gloves, $2 50 and $3 50 per pair; the latter have gaunt- 
lets. In answer to third question: Some rules were pub- 
lished in the Lapr’s Boox recently. 

M. E. C.—There are books published on the rules of 
etiquette by T. B. Peterson & Brother, of this city. 

8. A. S.—1. Yes. 2. Weare not in the photographing line, 
Address F. Gutekunst, 712 Arch Street. 

The Eldest Married Daughter.—You can put on your 
cards either Miss Smith or Miss E. Smith, as you please. 

Ella.—We give no receipt for rouge of any kind We 
do not approve of coloring the cheeks artificially; we 
like the color that nature gives them. 





M. C. A.—Nothing is more injurious to a girl than 
being ‘‘taiked about."” In a boarding-house, “Be ye as 
pure as snow, as chaste as ice, ye shall not escape 
calumny.” 

G. H. R.—You wrote to “ prepare for the coming win- 
ter.” Glycerine beaten up with plenty of rose-water is 
good when the face is chapped. 

B. W. G.—We cannot tell you how to “ make your eye- 
brows grow without hurting the skin.” 

Arrah.—We have heard that; before attempting to speak, 
drawing a long breath is a preventive of stammeriug. 

Mrs. G. L. ‘We have had several inquiries like 
yours—to give a list of all the ladies’ schools in Phila- 
delphia, with a circular for each. In the first place, we 
do not know where to find them. Secondly, Philadelphia 
is about six miles long by about four broad. It would 
take a day or two to go over the whole of it; and, lastly, 
like most of the others, you do not even send a stamp for 
the reply. 

Mary J.—Rub the hands well with glycerine before 
going to bed, and wash them with oatmeal in the water 
in the morning. 

E. E. P.—Your writing would answer for teaching, but 
your spelling must be improved. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies livipe at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department wii hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewe 
ry, envelopes, hair-werk, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minate as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on hich m depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother ; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co, 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 














DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting-dress of green Irish poplin, trimmed 
with bands of velvet, guipure lace, and jet ornaments. 
The sack is tight-fitting, and elaborately trimmed with 
velvet and lace to suit the skirt. Bonnet of black velvet, 
with a fall of black lace at the back, and trimmed with 
clusters of violet flowers. This is a very good model, and 
could be made up much less expensively of reps, trimmed 
with a fancy braid or ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of deep violet-colored silk, 
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trimmed on the edge of the skirt by a box-plaited ruffle 
pinked on each side and caught by a band of the silk 
studded with large beads or buttons. The overdress is of 
a striped violet and white silk, trimmed with bands of 
violet silk studded with beads. The edge and each side 
are ornamented with a row of Cluny lace. The corsage is 
made low and square, and filled in with a fluting of 
French muslin kept in place by narrow black velvet. The 
hair is dressed with curls aud a plaited chignon. The 
wreath is of violets with frosted foliage. Pearl or crystal 
beads would trim the dress very effectively. 

Fig. 3.—Reception-dress of rich Bismarck silk, with 
overskirt of black silk very elegantly trimmed with nar- 
row velvet and jet ornaments. The corsage is of black 
silk, ornamented with Bismarck, and the sleeves are 
Bismarck trimmed with rows of jet gimp. Bonnet of 
Magenta satin, trimmed with jet. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner-dress of blue silk, trimmed on the edge 
with a pinked-out ruching of white silk, and three full 
puffs of the dress silk. The over-skirt is cut out in deep 
scalleps, finished with a row of deep lace and a small 
puffing of silk. Ornamental pieces of black velvet, 
teimmed with jet buttons extend down each gore of the 
upper skirt. The corsage is low and square, and filled in 
to the proper height by a fulling of white silk. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner-dress of light Magenta silk, made with 
a very long train. The upper skirt is slashed and 
trimmed with narrow velvet and a very deep and elegant 
silk and chenille fringe. This corsage is also cut low 
and square, and worn with a thin muslin chemisette 
edged with Cluny. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


EmBroipeRrY is to be the great feature this season. We 
see it on dresses, cloaks, jackets, and petticoats, The 
most elegant robes in this line are exhibited at the Stewart 
establishment, New York. 

Soft hues of purple, green, blue, and the sunny Bis- 
marck, are elegantly embroidered in self tints or with 
black, in sprays, bouquets, and borderings. We also find 
rich black silks worked with black, in a pyramidal form. 
Some have sacks to match, and the price of the entire suit 
made up is $300. As the skirt is en traine, and the silk 
aud embroidery very elegant, the suit is not at all extra- 
vagant, $200 being frequently asked for a short black silk 
oostume trimmed with satin. 

The most elegant robes ever introduced into the realms 
of fashion are the evening silks embroidered in colors. 
Imagine a rich heavy siik of the lovely shade of biue 
known as Céleste. On this is a waved lace-like border in 
white, while on every breadth bloom the most gorgeously 
tinted flowers, mingled with drooping leaves and grasses 
executed in very heavy embroidery, similar to that on the 
Canton crépe shawls of former days. 

An equally elegant robe is a golden cuir ground, with 
clusters of poppies, corn-flowers, and wheat-ears, bound 
and tied with a violet ribbon. We caa but tell our friends 
that such things are to be found, but to give an idea of 
their beauty is quite impossible. We have never before 
seen anything approaching them in elegance, The prices 
range from $200 to $400 the robe. 

Plain black silks are particularly elegant this season. 
We were shown an Antwerp silk fifty inches wide at $25 
the yard. It was, of course, of superb quality, and, it is 
to be hoped, of the never-wear-out order. Very good 
black silks suited for dress purposes vary from $2 to $7 
a yard. 





Satins are brocaded to represent embroidery, also woveu 
with threads of gold or silver. Azof green, Bismarck, 
Seuille morte, or dead leaf, Capucine, or Nastartinum, Vin 
de Bordeau, frog color, and parrot green, are the choicest 
colors. 

Rich poults de soie are brocaded with autumn leaves 
tinged with orange, green, and crimson. 

For mourning, lustreless silks are trimmed with vines 
of crépe and crépe flowers. 

Poplins of all the desirable shades have appeared bro- 
caded and embroidered in colors. They are strewn with 
small bouquets, and have generally some fanciful border- 
ing simulating a second skirt 

Rosettes and leaves either formed of the dress material, 
or else of silk, satin, or velvet, are much used as decora- 
tions. 

Morning robes are made a loose Gabrielle, and either 
hang free or are caught to the figure by a belt or cord 

Dresses are still gored, but a small plait is laid under 
at each seam, which gives ease to the skirt. The back 
breadths are either straight or but slightly gored anu 
caught to the belt by two rows of gathers or a triple box- 
plait, as in Fig. 1, page 529. 

Small hoops are still worn, but with a trained dress; a 
stiff petticoat flounced at the back is requisite, or else the 
back breadths of the dress are faced up much higher than 
the front. 

Opera cloaks and breakfast jackets are made of white 
cloth or alpaca embroidered with garlands or wreaths in 
colored silk. 

A very good style of breakfast jacket, which would 
make up admirably in cloth ornamented with embroidery, 
can be seen on page 530, Fig. 5. 

Paletéts, made of material similar to the dress, are gene- 
rally short and loose. The model on page 481 would also 
answer for cloth or velvet. Phy ore are rather longer 
than those lately worn; some have the side-pieces ex- 
tremely short, and the fronts and backs quite long. Some 
have a pelerine, and are trimmed with fur. Mantles ofa 
circular shape are also worn. Rich velvet mantles, heav- 
ily embroidered with self colors; opera cloaks, elegantly 
worked with different colored silks or gold, are among 
the novelties that greet the eyes. 


Breton jackets are made of solid colors, also of black 
and white plaids ornamented with embroidery and coins ; 
these are generally used as breakfast sacks. 

Very many mantles are made with long square ends in 
front. We promised to give an illustration in this num- 
ber, but through some misunderstanding it was not fin- 
ished in time. We will, therefore, reserve it for next 
month. 

Velveteen of all colors is worn for street sacks. Velvet 
cloths of rich purple, blue, and brown, also gray and 
black Astrakan are very fashionable. 

The new cloakings comprise many elegant specimens, 
a deep piled gray cloth, termed silver fox, is much ad- 
mired. A very silky gray cloth mottled like the chin- 
chilla zephyr, so much in use, Is extensively employed as 
a trimming. 

For children we see a bright blue cloth spotted with tiny 
white tufts, having much the effect of chalk beads. This 
is also much used for breakfast and sleeveless jackets. 
For opera cloaks, breakfast jackets, and children’s wear, 
we find a charming variety of white cloths, some all 
white and silky-looking, some tufted, and others striped 
or spotted with brilliant colors. 

The most desirable trimming for wraps are fancy braids 
—jet, gimps, satin, rosettes, bands, aud leaves, plaits 
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formed of ribbon, braid, satin, or velvet. Tom Thumb 
fringe and garlands of oak leaves and acorns formed of 
crochet, alse mode trimmings formed of loops of sativ and 
battons. The rage for jet continues unabated, and must 
of the new jet fringes are strung on cord, which renders 
them much more durable. 

A very pretty sleeveless jacket is of scarlet cloth trimmed 
on the edge with a guipure lace laid up on the material. 
This is studded with 5 et beads, and at intervals are large 
jet medallions laid on the lace. Many of the jackets are 
made square at the back, rounding in front, and are not 
sewed up under the arm, being merely connected by a 
short strap. Another style is round in front, and slopes 
into a deep point at the back. Still another model is 
square, both back and front, andthe sides are cut with 
long square ends like a sash. 

Colored silk underskirts with overskirts of black silk 
are much in favor. The underskirt is either plain, or fin- 
ished with a little plaiting of the same; the overskirt is 
eut up in front in the form of strips, which are edged with 
fringe; the back is merely notched or cut in turrets. 

Another style of overskirt measures but half a yard in 
front, and at the back and sides is festooned by bands or 
bows. 

A very pretty morning robe is of white Cashmere made 
with a yoke. The skirt is set on to this yoke with three 
box-plaits at the back and the same in front, Each plait 
is trimmed with a strap of cluny lined with colored rib- 
bon. The dress hangs perfectly loose, and is exceedingly 
stylish. 

Fringes of red and pink coral—every variety of jet or- 
nament—and velvet and satin trimmings are all used oa 
dresses. 

For travelling and promenade suits, we recommend the 
twilled winseys trimmed with mohair braids and fanciful 
bands of silk. Many of the sacks made en suite are either 
tied in at the back with a ribbon or fastened with a fancy 
strap. Sashes of every description are worn, most) fast- 
ened at the back with long pendent ends. 


The newest ornaments for looping dresses are gilt or jet 
rings; two are attached to the belt, two larger ones are 
then joined on, and to these are fastened one ring still 
larger, through which the skirt is pulled, thus making a 
festoon. 


Many of the new morning robes are furnished with large 


capes, others have little Marie Antoinette fichus with 
fancy ends in front, belted in at the waist. 

A novelty in lace collars consists of a lace ornament, 
such as a star or cross pendent from the front. A new 
style of collar, called the sailor, is straight at the back, 
also in front, and has points on the shoulder, where it is 
quite deep. 

Among the robes at Mme. Demorest’s late opening was 
a stylish walking-dress composed cf dark gray poplin, 
trimmed with velvet in two colors, purple and Azof 
green. Five rows of purple, an inch wide, were set 
around the bottom of the skirt an inch apart. These 
crossed by green the same width an inch apart, set up- 
right. Plain body with a basket bodice of the two velvets, 
and a like trimming upon the gleeves. A little pocket, 
shaped and ornamented with velvet to simulate a basket, 
formed a coquettish addition. It was attached to the 
right side of the belt by two bands of velvet fastened on 
with clasps or aigrettes. 


A robe of Bismarck poult de soie, with trained gored 
ekirt, was trimmed with box-plaited ruffles bound with 
black satin and headed with black satin ruchings. Three 
were set across the bottom of the front breadth, a ruffle 
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beginuing upon each side at the waist, descended upon 
the sloping seams of the front width to the bottom, and 
thence continued around the skirt upon the edge. An- 
other ruffle swept from the hips half way the length of 
the skirt to the seams of the back width, where the ends 
of a scarf or sash knotting across the latter loosely were 
fastened with rich jet aigrettes. The ruffles upon the 
waist ran upwards from the belt over the shoulders and 
across the back. The sleeves were wide and flowing. 

A superb gray satin Gabrielle robe was decorated with 
Magenta satin, embroidered with floss and jet. A band, 
commencing at the waist two inches wide, gradually 
broadened into five inches as it descended upon each side 
and encircled the bottom of the skirt, train included. The 
front width was decorated with an apron of embroidered 
Magen‘: satin fringed with jet, and mounted on a satin 
girdle. The waist was made with a yoke of Magenta 
satin. The sleeves were wide, and trimmed to correspond. 


A very pretty suit for a child was of blue silk reps with 
underskirt of white cashmere striped with blue. Upon 
each side of the skirt, also upon the front and back, were 
sashes pointed at the bottom and set in with silk pipings. 
The intervening spaces were straight, and trimmed with 
blue silk fringe. The skirt sack was made with sashes 
set in to match and decorated with fringe. 


A millinery department has just been added to this es- 
tablishment ; and from a number of very beautiful models 
we select the following for description. A Marie Antoin- 
ette was of Azof green velvet with a diadem of velvet, 
holding a bow and plume of soft green feathers. A fringe 
of green bronze acorns over a fall of black lace finished 
the back. An evening bonnet of the shape known as 
Ambassadress was of beaded tulle puffed on white satin. 
Pear-shaped crystals threaded upon the tips of marabout 
feathers fell in a fringe over the front and chignon. 
Rouleaux of white satin divided the tulle puffs. The 
White satin strings were fringed with marabout, and the 
overties of tulle were fastened with a crystal butterfly. 
The most desirable shapes are the Marie Antoinette which 
fits closely round the head, the diadem, and another style, 
with small faring front, and our old friend the Fanghon, 
which is sometimes altered by the addition of a diadem ; 
but in i.0st cases it remains unchanged. Feather trim- 
mings of all kinds are the rage. Many are of marabout 
feathers; matching in shade the velvet they are on. 
Others are of ostrich and marabout feathers, and so ar 
ranged as to constitute the entire bonnet. It is impossible 
to give an idea of the exquisite lightness of these feather 
decorations. Some have delicate bands of lilies of the val- 
ley cut out of mother of pearl running through the centre. 

Many of the new bonnets have strings of the material 
lined with satin of a contrasting color. These strings pin 
underneath the chin with a velvet bow the color of the 
lining, while a scarf of lace ties over them. Most all 
the new bomnets have veils or scarfs of some fanciful 
lace matching the bonnet in shade. Hats have ap- 
peared made entirely of feathers ; they are of the old tur- 
barn shape, and most beautifully made of white, gray, 
purple, pink, blue, pheasant, and peacock feathers. 

The mode is short dresses, very small hats, loose sacks, 
and very high boots. 

We must again refer to the new woven seamless skirts, 
which are now to be obtained in all the soft, pretty 
shades of gray and pearl. The most dressy are of light 
shade with bands of white merino, worked in all colors in 
the Breton style. 

The newest gloves are laced on the back, with cords 
and tassels matching the kid in shade. F asHION. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 1 





PARLOR GAMES AND PASTIMES. 


OLIVER TWIST. A new and elegant Game for 
any number of players. Based on the story of 
the same name, by Cuas. Dickens. In box, Gold 





MaOBOERSE,. cccccccecccddccccccceccnceses esesone @& 


THE SHAKSPEARIAN ORACLE. 


A Game of Fortune. ...........+-+++ coccccctapese OO 


“Tam, sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth let no dog bark.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act 1. Scene 1. 
K. K. K. Komikal Konversation Kards. A Kapi- 
tal Kombination of Kuriously Kontrived Komi- 
kalities, Komposed, Kompounded, and Kom- 
pressed, by Krezian Kent, K. K., a Kute and 
Komikal Karakter of Kambridge Kollege. ...... 30 
MIXED PICKLES. A Merry Game for one per- 
GOD OF three. .......cccreccccseccecs Cesecce cee »” 
MATCH AND CATCH. AMerry Picture Game 
for the Young Folks at Home. Designed as a 
pleasant sport for children who cannot read. ... 
SQUAILS. A uew English Game. ......seeese+s 
THE MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 
EARTH. AGame for any number; suscepti- 
ble of endless transformations of Wit and Humor. 
In envelope, 25 cts. Im bux, ....-.++-0e0 ccoee 
THREE MERRY MEN. By the Author of 
‘*The Most Laughable Thing on Earth.” In en- 
velope, 25 cts. Im box, .......-eeseeeeee eccdsee 8 
THE CHOPPED-UP MONKEY. A Puzle 
for Children. In envelope, 15 cts. In box, .. 
WHICH IS THE LARGEST? An Optical 


$s 


WUBRO cccccccccnccccceccnesccooesocs gccccecors 15 
MAGIC PICTURE CARDS. New, Unique, 
Curious, Puzzling, and Amusing. .........:+... 25 


The above sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
HOLIDAY JOURNAL ror 1867. Sent Free. 
ADAMS & O0., Publishers, 25 Bromfield St., Boston. 





NEW PIANO BOOK, 
$75 Worth of Music for $3. 
Tue best compositions of ‘ Strauss,’’ “‘ Godfrey,” “C. 
Faust,’’ “Gung,” &c. All the latest first-class Music. 


THE OIRCLE OF BRILLIANTS, 


A new Collection of Piano Music. 224 pages, large 
music size, extra fine paper, containing 32 full sets of 
Waltzes, such as “ Mabel,”’ “Guards,” * Village Swal- 
lows,”’ ‘‘Scheiden,”’ “On Wings of Night,’ “Leap 
Year.”’ ‘‘ Peri,”’ ** Corn Flower,’’ “* Dream on the Ocean,” 
&c. ; 25 Galops—* Bride of the Wind,"’ “* Ida,’’ ‘‘ Helter 
Skelter,” ‘‘Cataract,”’ “Through the Air,” “Up and 
Down,”’ “Hurley Burley,’’ ‘‘Columbanus,”’ &¢.; 20 
Marches and Quicksteps—“ Millanollo,”’ ** Freiderichs,” 
* Wedding,’’ &c. ; 20 Piano Pieces (Variations, Transecrip- 
tions, &c.)—‘‘ Shower of Pearls,’’ “ Carnival of Venice.’’ 
“The Kiss,’’ ‘ Soldier’s Chorus,”’ ‘‘ Dew Drop,” &e. ; 40 
Redowas, Mazurkas, Polkas, Schottisches, .— *' Dex- 
ter,’’ ‘‘ Plume,”’ “ Blue Bird Redowa.’’ Price, in boards, 
morocco back, $3; cloth sides, Turkey morocco backs 
and corners, $4; same, full gilt, $5. A first-class Musi- 
cal Present. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 





INSTRUCTIONS in, and Book upon Coloring Pxo- 
TOGRAPHS, IvorYTYPES, PORCELAIN MINIATURES, ete., by 
P. F. Cooper, Artist, 1338 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
Inclose stamp for circular and refereuces. 


GOLD MEDAL PERFUMERY. 


NAPOLEON III. awarded the 
PRIZE MEDAL 
atthe PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, to R. &G. A. 
Warieat, for the best 
Toilet Soaps, Extracts, and Perfumeries. 
For sale by all the principal Draggists. 


R.& G. A. WRIGHT, 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


is one of the very best, cheapest, and handsomest Boys’ 
and Girls’ Magazines in the world! Volume XII. 
commences January, 1868. Form Clubs 
now for new Volume. PREMIUMS FOK 
EVERYBODY. $1 2ayear. @ltoclubs. Speci- 
men numbers and fall instructions to Agents, 10 cents, 
Agents wanted at every Post-Office and 
School District in the United States. 

Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 424 Walnut &t., 
Philadelphia. 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per month, every- 
where, male and female, to introduce, throughout 
the United States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully war- 
ranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for any ma- 
chine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the * Elastic Lock 
Stitch.”’ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
agents $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohi 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise, Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


COLGATE’S 
AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP. 


A SUPERIOR Toltlet Soap, prepared from refined 
Vegetable Oils, in combination with Glycerine, 
and especially designed for the use of Ladies and for 
the Nursery, Its perfume is exquisite, and its wash- 
ing properties unrivalled. For sale by all bruggists. 








ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES—Grand, Square, and Up- 
right; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem, and 
Cabinet Organs. The best manufactured, warranted for 
six years. Second-hand Pianos, MgeLopuons, and Or- 
GANS, at great bargains. Prices from $25 to $200. New 
and Second-hand Instruments to let, and rent applied if 
urchased ; Monthly Instalments received forsame. Old 
janos taken inexchange. Illustrated Catalogues mailed 
free. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers. 


HX HOW TO GET A 
1S » SEWING MACHINE 
WITHOUT ITS COSTING YOU ANY MONEY. 


AN EASY, PLEASANT, AND CERTAIN WAY. 


The publishers of ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, and 
that elegant and attractive periodical, THE CHILDREN'S 
HOUR,” edited by T. 8. AnTHur, make the following 
exceedingly liberal offers :— 

For fifty subscribers to The Home Magazine (Terms 2 
a year) they will send a WILCOX & GIBBS, a WHEEL 
& WILSON, ora HOWE SEWING MACHINE, worth $55, 
manufacturers’ cash price. 

For seventy-five subscribers to The Children’s Hour 
(Terms $1.25 a year) they will send one of the above 
machines. 

For forty Children’s Hour and twenty Home Magazine, 
they will send a machine as above. 

For thirty subscribers to Children’s Hour and twenty- 
five to Home Mayazine we will send a sewing machine. 

For $60 we will send ten Home Magazines, twenty 
Children’s Hours, and a sewing machine, as above. 

The subscribers need not all be sent at one time, nor 
from the same office. 

4 Specimen numbers of Home Magaizne, 15 cents, 
Specimen numbers of Children's Hour, 10 cents. Circulars 
accompany them, giving full particulars, and containing 
besides other and very attractive premium offers, 

In almost any populous neighborhood, or town of mo- 
derate size, enough subscribers to get a machine can 
easily be obtained. 

Addrexs T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
809 and §11 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE HEALTHIEST OF US ARE LIABLE 


To obstructions in the Bowels. 


Don’t neglect them. It is not 


necessary to outrage the palate with nauseous drugs in such cases. 
The most effective laxative known is 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


And it is also the most agreeable. 


cooling, painless. 


Its operation is soothing, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Brmbelliahments, Htc. 


THE BROKEN WINDOW. An excellent steel-plate. 

TITLE-PAGE FOR 1887. A tableau picture. 

GODEY’S DOUBLE EXTENSION COLORED FASH- 
ION-PLATE Containing five figures. 

THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. Printed in tint. 

ZEPHYR OR BEAD-WORK. A dog printed in eight 
colors. 

BOB CHERRY. A picture for the juveniles. 

WINTER PROMENADE SUIT. 

PROMENADE SUIT. 

EMBROIDERY. 

CLOTH WRAP. 

CROCHET PATTERN FOR QU!LTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 

LOW SILK BODICE. 

WINTER BONNETS Two engravings. 

COIFFURES. Three engravings. 


RICH FRINGE. 

Contributors 
Bob Cherry (//lustrated), 477 
Masie—U nadilla Waltz, by J. Starr Holloway, 478 
Winter Promenade Suit (/liustrated), 480 


Promenade Suit (JUustrated), 481 
Embroidery (/Uustrated), 480, 481, 482, 487, 538 
Cloth Wrap (Ilustrated), 482 
Crochet Pattern for Quilts, Cushions, etc. (JUust’d), = 
Low 8ilk Bodice (JMustrated), 


Winter Bonnets ([Uustrated), 484 
Coiffares (Jllustrated), 485 
Rieb Fringe (JWustrated), 486 
Pen-wiper (Ilustrated), 485 
Braiding Pattern for a Winter resp (Illustrated), 487 
Rich Lace Cartains (JUustrated 488 
The Safe Side, by Murion Harland, 489 
Ashes, by J. W. D., 498 
The Power of Thought, by Mra. Mary E, Nealy, 499 
The Haunted Heart, by Hattie Boomer Barber, 499 


Dobsonian Christmas Gifts, by the author of “4 Gene- 
ral Smash," ete., 
A Happy Home, 504 
My Pairy at the Ball, by P. H. Petera, 504 
A New Version of the Old Story, by Mary W. Jan- 
605 


vrin, 


To my Watch-case, by W. M. F., 514 
The Thorus of Domestic Life, 514 
Christmas Eve, by S Annie Frost, 615 
Greeting 619 
Sabens: by William Bell, 519 





PEN-WIPER. 

BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A WINTER WRAP. 

RICH LACE CURTAINS From I. E. Walraven. 

AMUSEMENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Ten engravings. 

NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. Dresses, Waists, etc. 
Eleven engravings. 

GREEK LACE TRIMMING. 

KNITTED BOOT FOR LADIES. 

FEATHER FAN OR SCREEN. 

GAITER FOR A CHILD THREE YEARS OF AGE. 

PIPE-LIGHT STAND IN THE SHAPE OF A QUIVER. 

DESIGN FOR SOFA CUSHION, ETC. 

PATTERNS Ov FRINGES. Three eagravings. 

LETTERS FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES, ETC. 

LADY'S GAUNTLET MITT. 

BRAID ORNAMENTED WITH BUGLES. 

SCHOOL HOUSE With diagram. 


and Contenis. 


Hetty. by Kate M. are 520 
The Old Year, by B. K. 623 
To my Sister. by Emilie, 524 
Amusements for the Holidays (Illustrated), 525 
Novelties for December (Il/ustrauted), 529 
Greek Lace Trimming (Illustrated), 532 
Knitted Boot for Ladies, (/Wustrated), 633 
Feather Fan or Screen (J/l/ustruted), 534 


Gaiter for a Child Three Years of Age (Illustrated), 535 
Pipe-Light Stand ia the Shape of a Quiver (ZJllust’d), 536 


Design for Sofa Cushion, etc. (JU/ustrated), 537 
Patterns of Fringes (IUustrated), 537 
Letters for Marking (Jllustrated), 537 
Lady’s Gauntlet Mitt (7llustrated), 538 
Braid Ornamented with Bugles (Jllustrated), 638 
Receipts, 539 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
The Last Month of 1867, 542 
Jean Ingelow’s New Poem, 543 
Christmas is Coming, 543 
Notes and Notices, 543 
Honsehold Science, 643 
A Letter About Corsets, 544 
A New Poetess in America, 54t 
Hints about Health, 544 
Literary Notices, 544 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 546 
School-house (J/lustrated), 551 
Fashions, 552 





Additional Fashion and other Engravings. 


We shall, commencing with January, give frequently large folding 
sheets of fashions and other cuts, in addition to our usual quantity in 
the body of the Book, winter, spring, summer, and autumn fashions. 
This will give the Lady’s Book an advantage over all other fashion 


magazines. 
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1868. TWO MAGAZINES FOR $280. 1868. 


ONE FOR YOURSELF AND ONE FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


Of elegant Literature, Art, and Fashion: designed for Family Reading, and too well known to the public to require special 
description. Inthe January number, Miss Virainta F. TowNsenp will begin a new serial story, and the author of “Ten 
Nienrs in A Bar-Room,” a new series of Temperance TALES. 
TERMS.—Two dollars a year. Three copies, $5. Four copies, $6. Eight copies, and one to getter-up of Club, 
$12. Fifteen copies, and one to getter-up of Club, $20. Home Magazine and Lady’sBook, $4. Splendid Premiums. 
4 Sample copies, 15 cents. 


THE CHILDRENS’ HOUR. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Edited by T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Its pages are filled with articles by the most gifted writers for children. Its appearance is as beautiful as the finest 
typography and the best artists in the country can make it. 

HOLIDAY NUMBER !—The January sumber of ‘‘ Taz CaiLpren’s Horr” will be the most elegant and attract- 
ive number of a juvenile magazine ever published. It will-be ready by the first of Deeember. 

TERMS.—$1.% a year. Five copies, $5. Ten copivs, and one to getter-up of Club, $10. Children’s Hour and 
Lady’s Book, $3.50. Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 

4@ Agents waoted in all parts of the country, with whom very liberal terms will be made. 


BWoth Magazines for $2.50 a Wear!!! 
Address T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON 


809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


Ba Any paper that will give this advertisement a few insertions, displayed as above, will receive both magazines for 
ayear, Send us a marked copy. 
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SKIRTS, SS=-nc. 





Are universally acknowledged by all Ladies yy the length and breadth of the Land to be the most perfect and 
agreeable ever invented. They will not BEND or BREAK like the Single Springs, but will PRESERVE their Perfect and 
Graceful SHAPE, when three or four ordinary Skirts are thrown aside as useless. 

They are the LIGHTEST and most DURABLE Skirt now made. The Hoops being of DOUBLE sPRINGS, and covered with 
DOUBLE TWISTED THREAD, the lower or bottom rode being twice or DOUBLE COVERED, and the entire Garment manufactured 
from the best materials and in the best manner possible, has made the 

‘* DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the STANDARD SKIRT of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

Their wonderful flexibility, admitting of compression into the smnallest possible space, and consequently their unequaled 
COMFORT @@the wearer for Church, Carriage, Opera, Party, Promenade, or Home dress, aud other superior qualities not 
found in other Skirt, has justified LEADING FasHion MaGAzine and Opinions of the PRESS GENERALLY in wniversally 
recommending their use to the Ladies, pred proclaiming them the 


MOST GRACEFUL AND STYLISH SKIRT WORN, 


and the First and ONLY article of the kind which presents perfection for the purposes intended. For Misses and Young 
Ladies they are saperior to all others, and all things considered, the most economical. 

FOR SALE in all stores where FIRST-CLASS SKIRTS are soLp TaRovenour the Unitep STATES and ELSEWHERE. 
SOLE owners of PATENT and EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warehouse and Office, 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 
N. — guard against imposition, be particular to notice that Skirts offered as ‘‘Dupiex’’ have the red ink 
Stam y Vil— 
° J. W. BRADLEY'S 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
STEEL SPRINGS 


upon the Waistbands. Also, notice that every hoop will admit of a pin being passed through the centre, thus revealing or 
proving that there are Pwo Springs (called Duplex) braided together therein, which is the secret of their flexibility aud 
strength, a combination not to be found ip any other Skirt. 
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SGODEY'S LADY'S ._BOOK, 
7 For 1868. 
The Cheapest of. Ladies’ Magazines, because it is the Best. 
_- Edlited-by Mrs. 8: J. HALE,-and-L, A. GODEY. 


IT ix hardly necessary for the proprietor of Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox to issue a prospectus every year, as but little 
can be deme to improye the Buok, and its long-cortinued prosperity (thirty-reven years) as the friend of woman, the 
arbiter of fashion, the enegurager aud publisher of the best. literature of theday, the tern from which all others 
copy, being unmistakable evidence that it is appreciated all over the country. LITERATURE, FASHIONS, axp 
ART are equally treated, and’ the publisher is proud to say that his is the oldest magazine in this country. It is 
published andedited by the same pesson who commenced it, and issued the first number on the first of July, 1830. 


* “READING MATTER. 


In this there will bean improvement. The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a «ize 
that will enable te give an additional quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in each 


number. : 
BEAUTIFUL STEEL PLATES. 


Of these the Lany’s Book captains fourteen each year, superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in book or periodical. 


‘THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY’S BOOK. 


No other magazine can exhibit a list of popular contributors equal to the following :— 


MARION HARLAND, 
Author of * Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “ Nemesis,’’ ¢tc.,:who contributes to no other monthly publication, will farntsh 
a new novel for 1968, called “ Purmin Kownasp,” that will run through the year. Her stories are anxiously sought 
after, and as they are copyrighted, can be found nowhere but in Gover. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Miss 8S. Annie Frast, Mrs, Metta Victoria Victor, Miss Mary W. Janvrin, 
Mrs. E. F. Eliet, Belle  pmomags ~ Ban ore isa 8S. Dorr, Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, 
Mrs. C. W. Denison, Julia Dunlap, and ‘a host of others. 


OUR FASHION PLATES. 


The original double fashion-plates will be continued. Please woe them with the other so-called fashions of 
our contemporaries, We give more figures, better engraved and ored, and truer fashions. After our colored 
fashions are comple if anything new should be received from our attentive European correspondent, we give it 
iu a wood engraving ifthe same uumber. This always brings our fashions down to the latest date. 

MODEL COTTAGES.—The only iE EO in this country that gives these designs is the Lapy’s Boom, 
They are drawn expressly for the Book by I. H. Hosss, Architect. 

DRAWING LESSONS,—In this we are also alone, no other magazine giving them. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC.—This department is under the y pyre of J. Starr Hotiowar, Esq, and 
Gopery’s is the only magazine in which music prepured expressly for it appears. 

We have also a CHILDREN'S, a HORTICULTURAL, aad a HEALTH department. 

GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT. ; 

We were the first to make this department an object of interest to the public. In it will be found information of 
value for the Boudoir, Narsery, Kitchen, House, and Laundry. Articles manufactured from receipts taken from the 
Lapr’s Boox have often received premiums at fancy fairs. 

TINTED ENG RAVINGS.—This is a series of engravings that no one has attempted but Ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT. 


The illustrations in this department consist of designs for 
EVENING, WALKING, MORNING, AND BRIDES’ DRESSES, HEADDRESSES, HAIR-DRESSING, CAPS, 
BONNETS, CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, RIDING HABITS, ROBES-DE-CHAMBRE, UNDERSLEEVES, 
SLIPPERS, WREATHS, COLLARS, CHEMISETTES, EMBROIDERY, KNITTING, 
NETTING, TATTING, CROCHET, and FANCY ARTICLES of all kinda. 
And everything new, as soon as it = in Europe, is at once transferred to Gopgy. Some of these designs are 
printed ia colors, in a style unequal 


TERMS FOR 1868. 
et "iis eden ‘making ag 
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One copy, one year - - 
Two copies, one year - - 
Three copies, eae year + - . & copies - 7 - 
Four copies, one year - - k 0 Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the the person getting up the club, making 
person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 twelve copies - - - - - ° ° 
Godey's Lady's Book and Arther sae Magazine will be sent one year on of $4 00. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and The Ch Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $3 50. 
Godey's Lady's Book, Arthur's Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $5 00. 


ge@- CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the 
Lapy’s Boox, and 12 eents for either of the other magazines, to pay the American postage. 

aa The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made to clubs at club 
rates. The Lapy’s Boox will be sent toany post-. +e where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may 
commence with any month in the year. We can alwa)s supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on 


receipt of 25 cents. 
HO W TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orrice Oxper or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey, 
is preferable to bank notes, as, sh the Order or Droft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender, 


If @ Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, sevd United States or National Bank notes, 
Address «| L. A. GODEY, 
Ni. B."Gor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa! 
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7 50 


_ 











